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House Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This graceful robe for the house is of 
ivory white foulard of simple clinging shape, 
edged with knife-pleating of pale pink satin. 
The front is a plastron of pink satin shirred in 
puffs. 

Fig. 2.—This reception dress is composed of 
Sévres blue faille, with draperies of China crape 
of the same shade edged with fringe. The faille 
basque is heart-shaped in front, and has a fichu 
of crape passing around the neck, extending 
down the front, 
and then widen- 





warm days large fichus of embroidered white 
tulle will be worn, carelessly thrown over the 
shoulders. But let us proceed methodically with 
a description of the new fashions. 

For travelling costumes dresses are made with 
very little trimming; the following is the princi- 
pal type: skirt of very light woolen goods in 
mouse-color, trimmed with two narrow flounces 
with deep pleats, the second forming the head- 
ing. Over-skirt. entirely plain, bordered with a 
bias fold of faille of the same color in a darker 
shade. The over-skirt is draped in the middle 





ed to form folds 
on the hips that | 
are met by 
the middle side 
forms of the 
back. Satin rib- 
bon loops and 
fringe are the 
trimming. The 
skirt has a large 
crape drapery 
shirred in the 
centre, and fall- 
ing in points on 
the sides; where 
this falls open 
in front a pyra- 
mid of pleatings 
is set in on the 
front breadth. 
Above this is a 
scarf drapery 
finished with 
fringe. The back 
breadths are 
most bouffant- 
ly draped. The 
edges of the back 
of the over-skirt 
and the foot of 
the lower skirt 
are finished with 
pleatings, amid 
which are loops 
of satin ribbon. 





PARIS 
FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own 
CORRESPONDENT. } 
JYASHION de- 
velops in all 
its details the 
consequences of 
the new era upon 
which it has en- 
tered. Clinging 
dresses are grad- 
ually withdraw- 
ing from view; 
skirts are swell- 
ing on the sides 
and in the back ; 
the shapes and 
trimmings of 
dresses are ap- 
proaching _ still 
nearer to the 
epoch of Louis 





XVI. Coiffures 
alone form an 
exception, as 


they are almost 
universally worn 
low. In accord 
with this epoch, 
the fashion has 2: SZ 
been revived of Ca WY, 
black mantelets 

or wrappings, to 
be worn with all 
dresses, without 





exception. In 
consequence, 
mantelets or 
wrappings to 


match the dress 
have been aban- 
doned. More- 
over, for very 





Fics. 1 anp 2,—HOQUSE DRESSES. 


of the back only. Casaquin corsage of the same 
material, very long, with pleated fronts and back, 
and confined at the waist by a leather belt. This 
short costume is very practical. The belt does 
not pass round the whole waist, but is fastened 
under each arm by means of a button-hole at- 
tached to a button, which is sewed on the corsage. 
In a word, there is a belt in front only, and not 
in the back. This toilette serves also for shop- 
ping expeditions in the city. 


PromenaDE Torterre, for city or country.— | 


Skirt of écru Tussore foulard, trimmed in front 
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with a narrow flounce laid in deep pleats. Be- 


| neath this flounce is a second flounce of striped 


blue and white foulard, cut bias. Revers on the 
skirt, sleeves, collar, and drapery of écru Tussore 
foulard, with small bouquets of flowers in a Pom- 
padour design. Long casaque (without sleeves) 
of blue and white striped foulard. 

Visitine Tomwerre, of mousseline de laine, rose 
or blue in two shades. The skirt is trimmed 
with a pleated flounce of the dark shade. The 
front is pleated perpendicularly. Open over-dress 
(of the light shade), all the outlines of which are 

bordered with a 
narrow band of 
| the dark shade. 
This over-dress 
is very much 
caught up, and 
bouffant on the 
sides and in the 
middle of the 
back, and is 
completed by a 
corsage with very 
long basques (of 
the light shade), 
and square vest 
of the dark 
shade. Mantelet 
of black faille. 
Sacques are less 
and less worn. 

Dixnzr_ = Toi- 
LETre.—Dress of 
white mousseline 
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pad \ des Indes. Long 


, rramrantwranern TUT TT skirt, trimmed 
| with a double 
flounce of white 
faille cut in small 
points on each 
side, and set on 
with the straight 


edges turning 
toward each oth- 
er. Through 


the middle is 
run a twist of 
white satin rib- 


bon. Corsage, 
with very long 
basques, trim 


med with Breton 
lace. On the 
right side of the 
corsage are fast- 
ened two over 
skirt ends (of 
the same ma- 
terial, trimmed 
with Breton 
lace), which cross 
the front breadth 
diagonally and 
fall on the left 
side. A panier 
drapery similar 
to these over 
skirt ends trims 
the hips. The 
corsage opens 
like a fichu, and 
is trimmed with 
a voluminous 
ruche of Bre 
ton lace. The 
sleeves reach to 
the elbow, and 
are entirely com- 
posed of Breton 
lace insertions 
and edgings. 
Numerous net 
bonnets are in 
preparation. The 
brim is made of 
straw or else of 
the dress mate- 
rial, All the 
rest of the bon- 
net is composed 
of a net made of 
fine braids of 
colored silk, or 
of black silk (as 
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the bonnet is colored or black), and which falls 
in the back like a veil. The net is bordered with 
a fringe of the same shade. 

One of the materials which fashion has adopt- 
ed with furor is that which is called ¢oile de re- 
ligieuse (nun’s cloth). This material is a creamy 
white wool, granulated, and almost transparent. 
It is made up for the summer, in full-dress toi- 
lettes as well as in robes de chambre, lined with 
colored foulard. 

Little girls to the age of twelve are most gen- 
erally dressed all in one piece, that is, the dress 
is trimmed to simulate a long sacque, tight in the 
back and loose in front. In a word, it is the 
English dress with a host of variations. This is 
for their every-day dresses. For their full-dress 
toilettes the Pompadour style is principally shown. 
Charming dresses are made of lawn or foulard. 
The short skirt is plain or striped, rose and white, 
or blue and white. On this skirt is draped a sec- 
ond skirt, with paniers of lawn or foulard, strewn 
with small flowers of the same color as the stripes 
in the skirt. The corsage, to match the second 
skirt, is in casaquin shape, that is to say, with 
basques rounded in front and opening over a 
vest to match the under-skirt. Hats for little 
girls are almost all made with very large brims. 
The front is caught up, and is trimmed inside 
with a thick bunch of flowers. It is observable 
that fashion this year abhors plainness. It 
mixes not only the colors, but even the designs, 
and when the dress is made of plain material, 
fashion covers it with pipings and fringes of a 
different color. The pipings are placed on all 
the outlines. But even into these toilettes of 
plain material there are always some details com- 
posed of material with designs or stripes. It 
may be an end of the under-skirt or the lining of 
a revers; in a word, there is always a little cor- 
ner which brightens the monotonous aspect of a 
dress made of plain material. 

As soon as the warm days arrive a host of fan- 
cy articles, destined to take the place of wrap- 
pings without adding to warmth, will appear. 
These will be scarfs of black or colored gauze, 
trimmed with velvet applications or rich em- 
broidery and white lace; mantelets and small 
capes of light silk braids run together in a fash- 
ion to form designs resembling crochet-work or 
knitting; fichus of tulle, embroidered in chain 
stitch, or tambour-work, as it was called at the 
end of the last century. All these are draped, 
pleated, trimmed with deep fringe to match, and 
with bows of ribbon. EmMetine RayMonp. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW BOOK. 


We call the especial attention of our readers to 
the brilliant Essay, “ONLY TEMPER,” which is 
published in this Number of the BAZAR from ad- 
vance sheets of GEORGE ELIO1’s new volume, 
“ THEOPHRASTUS SUCH”-—a series of trenchant 
papers on life and manners, which will speedily 
be issued in book form by HARPER & BROTHERS. 





0 Cut Paper Patterns of the new and elegant 
Marie Antoinette Panier Polonaise and Demi- 
trained Skirt, illustrated on page 352, and the 
Scarf Fichu and Lamballe Mantle, on page 353, 
are now ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, 
by the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
Sor each complete set. Full Catalogues of our Cut 
Paper Patterns, without illustrations, sent free on 
application ; Forty-page Illustrated Catalogues, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 





(Hm Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an exceptionally large and rich variety of full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of all 
the articles needed for an Infant's Wardrobe ; 
Dresses for Children of all Ages; Nurses’ Suits ; 
Boys and Girls’ Gymnastic Suits ; Ladies’ House 
and Street Dresses ; Morning Wrappers, Mantles, 
Garden Hats, Collars, Fabots, Boots, Footstools, 
Shawl Straps, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





0@™ Zhe ILLustRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for May 24 contains two very interest- 
ing engravings, and an attractive story entitled 
“ How I Feel About It.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPEr’s 
WEEKLY for May 31. 





“HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE.” 


UR perennial neighbor of this name has 

just donned its garb, in emulation of 
all nature, and begins its fifty-ninth vol- 
ume with the newly issued June number, 
radiant in the glory of new, clear, enlarged 
type, a page even broader and more gener- 
ous than before, and a wealth of illustra- 
tions that have rarely been equalled and 
never excelled. All these attractions, more- 
over, only serve as the magnificent frame- 
work to a selection of choice literature, ran- 
ging through all topics, from the grave to 
the gay, and comprising an epitome of the 
world’s progress which no educated person 
can afford to be without. 

At once the oldest and the freshest of 
American monthlies, the title of New Month- 
ly is no misnomer. During its nearly thir- 
ty years’ existence there have been three 
changes in its typography, and its present 





aspect leaves nothing to be desired. Every 
mechanical improvement of the age has been 
at once secured for it by its enterprising con- 
ductors, until it has become a marvel of typ- 
ographical and artistic excellence, which, 
united with its unsurpassed literary mer- 
its, fully entitles it to the cognomen which 
has been given it, “the Giant of the Month- 
lies.” The people’s magazine par excellence, 
it has kept in view the fact that the Amer- 
ican reader will be satisfied with nothing 
short ofthe best. In its pages have appeared 
from time to time the best works of the great- 
est geniuses of the nineteenth century— 
DICKENS, THACKERAY, Lord LYTTON, GEORGE 
EioT, WILKIE COLLINS, CHARLEs READE, 
et al.; its brilliant array of papers on art, 
science, history, biography, travel, advent- 
ure, etc., furnishes an inexhaustible mine 
of pleasure and instruction ; and its charms 
are further enhanced by the unique and 
graceful Easy Chair, wherein the questions 
of the day are treated in a style that has no 
rival. Itis said that the circulation of Har- 
per’s Monthly exceeds that of all the English 
magazines combined. The reason of this is 
apparent in the initial number of the fifty- 
ninth volume, which seems at this moment 
the ne plus ultra of magazine literature. 








NONSENSE. 


a LITTLE nonsense now and then is 

relished by the best of men,” says 
the rhyme, and who is there so morose as 
not to echo the sentiment? In fact, non- 
sense is one of the most popular things in 
the world, is more effectual to medicine a 
mind diseased than drugs, and the man who 
can administer it with discretion is the man 
after our own heart—the man who is smoth- 
ered in invitations to dine, who is never left 
out in the cold, who makes friends and con- 
quers enemies with a bonmot, and is wel- 
comed at every fireside. No doubt there are 
unfortunate people with no sense for the 
ludicrous, who go through life without ap- 
preciating a joke, and regard the nonsense 
in which others indulge as an unaccount- 
able weakness, which Providence may for- 
give, but which obliges one to entertain dis- 
couraging views respecting the development 
of the human species; but to the majority 
nonsense is the condiment that seasons and 
assists in the digestion of sober sense. If 
all work and no play make Jack a dull boy, 
so all sense unleavened by nonsense makes 
him a dull man, and the biggest one society 
affords. A little nonsense puts people en 
rapport with each other, opens the door for 
intimacy, sets the embarrassed at ease, bids 
even Dignity come down from his pedestal, 
and pushes Gravity off his balance, commu- 
nicates a feeling of good-fellowship, and is 
as fine a tonic for languishing conversation 
as quinine for a weak stomach. It is no 
sign of a frivolous soul, as some who are in- 
capable of nonsense would infer, nor of a 
mind of narrow compass, which can perceive 
only the comical side of any thing. It lu- 
bricates the machinery of every-day living 
and thinking, establishes a sort of freema- 
sonry among people of differing opinions, 
that they may meet on common grounds 
without fear of friction. The greatest minds 
have understood its power, and have not 
despised its aid; and although there are 
those who prefer SYDNEY SMITH’s wisdom to 
his wit, yet it is his delicious nonsense that 
endears him to us, and renders his name a 
synonym forhumor. Are not SHAKSPEARE’S 
comedies the delight of the laughter-loving 
world, which would devote all tragedies to 
oblivion rather than suffer comedy to lose a 
grimace? In short, it is almost a vital ne- 
cessity that the sober common-sense of the 
world should be tempered and alloyed with 
a few grains of nonsense. No one would 
prescribe an overdose, to be sure, though it 
is the healthy mind that can absorb the 
greatest amount; to weak nerves and dis- 
ordered brains it is only rodomontade, with 
nothing exquisite to recommend it. Yet, if 
it were not a remedy for ennui, and a charm 
against the evil-eye, Punch would lose his 
reputation, Columbine and Pantaloon would 
commit suicide. 








IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 





ONLY TEMPER. 

HAT is temper? Its primary meaning, the 
proportion and mode in which qualities 

are mingled, is much neglected in popular speech, 
yet even here the word often carries a reference 
to a habitual state or general tendency of the 
organism in distinction from what are held to be 
specific virtues and vices. As people confess to 
bad memory without expecting to sink in mental 
reputation, so we hear a man declared to have a 
bad temper, and yet glorified as the possessor of 
every high quality. en he errs or in any way 
commits himself, his temper is accused, not his 
character, and it is understood that but for a 
brutal, bearish mood, he is kindness itself. If he 
kicks small animals, swears violently at a serv- 
ant who mistakes orders, or is grossly rude to 





his wife, it is remarked apologetically that these 
things mean nothing—they are all temper. 

Certainly there is a limit to this form of apolo- 
gy, and the forgery of a bill, or the ordering of 
goods without any prospect of paying for them, 
has never been set down to an unfortunate habit 
of sulkiness or irascibility. But on the whole 
there is a peculiar exercise of indulgence toward 
the manifestations of bad temper, which tends to 
encourage them, so that we are in danger of hav- 
ing among us a number of virtuous persons who 
conduct themselves detestably, just as we have 
hysterical patients who, with sound organs, are 
apparently laboring under many sorts of organic 
disease. Let it be admitted, however, that a man 
may be “a good fellow” and yet have a bad tem- 
per, so bad that we recognize his merits with re- 
luctance, and are inclined to resent his occasion- 
ally amiable behavior as an unfair demand on 
our admiration. 

Touchwood is that kind of good fellow. He 
is by turns insolent, quarrel , Tepulsively 
haughty to innocent people who approach him 
with respect, neglectful of his friends, angry in 
face of legitimate demands, procrastinating in the 
fulfillment of such demands, prompted to rude 
words and harsh looks by a moody disgust with 
his fellow-men in general—and yet, as every body 
will assure you, the soul of honor, a steadfast 
friend, a defender of the oppressed, an affection- 
ate-hearted creature. Pity that, after a certain 
experience of his moods, his intimacy becomes 
insupportable! A man who uses his balmorals 
to tread on your toes with much frequency and 
an unmistakable emphasis may prove a fast 
friend in adversity, but meanwhile your adversity 
has not arrived and your toes are tender. The 
daily sneer or growl at your remarks is not to be 
made amends for by a possible eulogy or defense 
of your understanding against depreciators who 
may not present themselves, and on an occasion 
which may never arise. I can not submit toa 
chronic state of blue and green bruise as a form 
of insurance against an accident. 

Touchwood’s bad temper is of the contradicting, 
pugnacious sort. He is the honorable gentleman 
in opposition, whatever proposal or proposition 
may be broached, and when others join him he 
secretly damns their superfluous agreement, quick- 
ly discovering that his way of stating the case is 
not exactly theirs. An invitation or any sign of 
expectation throws him into an attitude of refusal. 
Ask his concurrence in a benevolent measure ; 
he will not decline to give it, because he has a 
real sympathy with good aims; but he complies 
resentfully, though where he is let alone he will 
do much more than any one would have thought 
ofasking for. Noman would shrink with greater 
sensitiveness from the imputation of not paying 
his debts, yet when a bill is sent in with any 
promptitude, he is inclined to make the trades- 
man wait for the money he is in such a hurry to 
get. One sees that this antagonistic temper must 
be much relieved by finding a particular object, 
and that its worst moments must be those where 
the mood is that of vague resistance, there being 
nothing specific to oppose. Touchwood is never 
so little engaging as when he comes down to 
breakfast with a cloud on his brow, after parting 
from you the night before with an affectionate 
effusiveness at the end of a confidential conversa- 
tion which has assured you of mutual understand- 
ing. Impossible that you can have committed 
any offense. If mice have disturbed him, that is 
not your fault; but, nevertheless, your cheerful 
greeting had better not convey any reference to 
the weather, else it will be met by a sneer which, 
taking you unawares, may give you a crushing 
sense that you make a poor figure with your 
cheerfulness, which was not asked for. Some 
daring person, perhaps, introduces another topic, 
and uses the delicate flattery of appealing to 
Touchwood for his opinion, the topic being in- 
cluded in his favorite studies. An indistinct 
muttering, with a look at the carving-knife in 
reply, teaches that daring person how ill he has 
chosen a market for his deference. If Touch- 
wood’s behavior affects you very closely, you had 
better break your leg in the course of the day: 
his bad temper will then vanish at once; he will 
take a painful journey on your behalf; he will 
sit up with you night after night; he will do all 
the work of your department, so as to save you 
from any loss in consequence of your accident ; 
he will be even uniformly tender to you till you 
are well on your legs again, when he will some 
fine morning insult you without provocation, and 
make you wish that his generous goodness to you 
had not closed your lips against retort. 

It is not always necessary that a friend should 
break his leg for Touchwood to feel compunction, 
and endeavor to make amends for his bearishness 
or insolence. He becomes spontaneously con- 
scious that he has misbehaved, and he is not only 
ashamed of himself, but has the better prompting 
to try and heal any wound he has inflicted. Un- 
happily the habit of being offensive “without 
meaning it” leads usually to a way of making 
amends which the injured person can not but 
regard as a being amiable without meaning it. 
The kindnesses, the complimentary indications or 
assurances, are apt to appear in the light of a 
penance adjusted to the foregoing lapses, and by 
the very contrast they offer call up a keener 
memory of the wrong they atone for. They are 
not a spontaneous prompting of good-will, but an 
elaborate compensation. And, in fact, Dion’s 
atoning friendliness has a ring of artificiality. 
Because he formerly disguised his good feeling 
toward you he now expresses more than he quite 
feels. Itisin vain, Having made you extremely 
uncomfortable last week, he has absolutely di- 
minished his power of making you happy to-day. 
He struggles against this result by excessive 
effort, but he has taught you to observe his fit- 
fulness rather than to be warmed by his episodic 
show of regard. 

I suspect that many persons who have an un- 
certain, incalculable temper flatter themselves 








that it enhances their fascination; but perhaps 
they are under the prior mistake of exaggera- 
ting the charm which they suppose to be thus 
strengthened ; in any case they will do well not 
to trust in the attractions of caprice and moodi- 
ness for a long continuance or for close inter- 
course. A pretty woman may fan the flame of 
distant adorers by harassing them, but if she 
lets one of them make her his wife, the point of 
view from which he will look at her poutings and 
tossings and mysterious inability to be pleased 
will be seriously altered. And if slavery to a 
pretty woman, which seems among the least con- 
ditional forms of abject service, will not bear too 
great a strain from her bad temper even though 
her beauty remain the same, it is clear that a man 
whose claims lie in his high character or high 
performances had need impress us very constant- 
ly with his peculiar value and indispensableness, 
if he is to test our patience by an uncertainty 
of temper which leaves us absolutely without 
grounds for guessing how he will receive our 
persons or humbly advanced opinions, or what 
line he will take on any but the most momentous 
occasions, 

For it is among the repulsive effects of this 
bad temper, which is supposed to be compatible 
with shining virtues, that it is apt to determine a 
man’s sudden adhesion to an opinion, whether on 
a personal or impersonal matter, without leaving 
him time to consider his grounds. The adhesion 
is sudden and momentary, but it either forms a 
precedent for his line of thought and action, or it 
is presently seen to have been inconsistent with 
his true mind. This determination of partisan- 
ship by temper has its worst effects in the career 
of the public man, who is always in danger of 
getting so enthralled by his own words that he 
looks into facts and questions not to get recti- 
fying knowledge, but to get evidence that will 
justify his actual attitude, which was assumed 
under an impulse dependent on something else 
than knowledge. There has been plenty of in- 
sistence on the evil of swearing by the words of 
a master, and having the judgment uniformly 
controlled by a “ He said it;” but a much worse 
woe to befall a man is to have every judgment 
controlled by an “I said it’—to make a divinity 
of his own short-sightedness or passion-led aber- 
ration and explain the world in its honor. There 
is hardly a more pitiable degradation than this 
for a man of high gifts. Hence I can not join 
with those who wish that Touchwood, being 
young enough to enter on public life, should get 
elected for Parliament and use his excellent abil- 
ities to serve his country in that conspicuous man- 
ner. For hitherto, in the less momentous inci- 
dents of private life, his capricious temper has 
only produced the minor evil of inconsistency, 
and he is even greatly at ease in contradicting 
himself, provided he can contradict you, and dis- 
appoint any smiling expectation you may have 
shown that the impressions you are uttering are 
likely to meet with his sympathy, considering 
that the day before he himself gave you the ex- 
ample which your mind is following. He is at 
least free from those fetters of self-justification 
which are the curse of Parliamentary speaking, 
and what I rather desire for him is that he 
should produce the great book which he is gen- 
erally pronounced capable of writing, and put his 
best self imperturbably on record for the advan- 
tage of society; because I should then have 
steady ground for bearing with his diurnal incal- 
culableness, and could fix my gratitude as by a 
a to that unvarying monumental serv- 
ice. Unhappily Touchwood’s great powers have 
been only so far manifested as to be believed in, 
not demonstrated. Every body rates them high- 
ly, and thinks that whatever he chose to do would 
be done in a first-rate manner. Is it his love of 
disappointing complacent expectancy which has 
gone so far as to keep up this lamentable nega- 
tion, and made him resolve not to write the com- 
prehensive work which he would have written if 
nobody had expected it of him ? 

One can see that if Touchwood were to become 
a public man, and take to frequent speaking on 
platforms or from his seat in the House, it would 
hardly be possible for him to maintain much in- 
tegrity of opinion, or to avoid courses of parti- 
sanship which a healthy public sentiment would 
stamp with discredit. Say that he were endowed 
with the purest honesty, it would inevitably be 
dragged captive by this mysterious, Protean bad 
temper. There would be the fatal public neces- 
sity of justifying oratorical Temper which had 
got on its legs in its bitter mood and made insult- 
ing imputations, or of keeping up some decent 
show of consistency with opinions vented out of 
Temper’s contradictoriness. And words would 
have to be followed up by acts of adhesion. 

Certainly if a bad-tempered man can be ad- 
mirably virtuous, he must be so under extreme 
difficulties. I doubt the possibility that a high 
order of character can co-exist with a temper 
like Touchwood’s. For it is of the nature of 
such temper to interrupt the formation of healthy 
mental habits, which depend on a growing har- 
mony between perception, conviction, and im- 
pulse, There may be good feelings, good deeds 
—for a human nature may pack endless varieties 
and blessed inconsistencies in its windings—but 
it is essential to what is worthy to be called high 
character that it may be safely calculated on, 
and that its qualities shall have taken the form 
of principles or laws habitually, if not perfectly, 
obeyed. 

If a man frequently passes unjust judgments, 
takes up false attitudes, intermits his acts of 
kindness with rude behavior or cruel words, and 
falls into the consequent vulgar error of suppos- 
ing that he can make amends by labored agree- 
ableness, I can not consider such courses any 
the less ugly because they are ascribed to “ tem- 
per.” Especially I object to the assumption that 
his having a fundamentally good disposition is 
either an apology or a compensation for his bad 
behavior. If his temper yesterday made him 
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lash the horses, upset the curricle, and cause a 
breakage in my rib, I feel it no compensation that 
to-day he vows he will drive me any where in the 
gentlest manner any day as long as he lives. 
Yesterday was what it was, my rib is paining 
me, it is not a main object of my life to be driven 
by Touchwood, and I have no confidence in his 
life-long gentleness. The utmost form of placa- 
bility Iam capable of is to try and remember his 
better deeds already performed, and, mindful of 
my own offenses, to bear him no malice. But I 
can not accept his amends. 

If the bad-tempered man wants to apologize, 
he had need to do it on a large public scale, make 
some beneficent discovery, produce some stimu- 
lating work of genius, invent some powerful pro- 
cess—prove himself such a good to contemporary 
multitudes and future generations as to make the 
discomfort he causes his friends and acquaint- 
ances a vanishing quality, a trifle even in their 
own estimate. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLAIN SKIRTS. 


OTWITHSTANDING the prevalence of 
trimmed skirts in the present styles, some 
of the richest and most elegant costumes worn 
on Fifth Avenue have plain skirts without a sin- 
gle flounce. These skirts are plain and round in 
shape, consisting of five breadths, viz., a gored 
front breadth, a side gore on each side, and two 
straight back breadths of single-width goods. 
They are usually lined throughout, and have stiff- 
er crinoline facing at the bottom than trimmed 
skirts have, as they need to be kept firmly in 
place; the edges of the skirt are turned up two 
inches on the facing instead of being bound with 
braid. Ladies who are weary of the weight and 
the expense of flounced skirts welcome the re- 
vival of this simple fashion. At present thick 
self-supporting fabrics are most used for these 
walking skirts, such as corduroy, plain satin, cloth, 
or velvet, but the same simple cut is also seen in 
striped goods, especially silk with stripes of satin 
or of moiré. Both very bouffant and very plain- 
ly draped over-dresses are seen with such skirts. 
For instance, a black plain skirt of silk in half- 
inch stripes alternately of silk and satin is worn 
with a black camel’s-hair polonaise cut in Mar- 
guerite shape behind, while the fronts slope 
sharply open from the waist line to disclose the 
striped skirt front its entire length. A gayer 
costume has a very dark wine-colored satin skirt 
entirely without flounces, above which are a very 
short bouffant panier over-skirt and basque of 
the new tan-colored mousseline de laine. A 
black broadcloth suit of the finest lustre has a 
plain skirt with a short apron over-skirt that is 
held high on the sides by a buttoned loop or strap 
of the cloth, and has two panier drapings of 
clustered pleats behind. The edges of this over- 
skirt are simply stitched; the basque is very 
short all around, and is single-breasted, being 
sloped open sharply below the waist line. Cor- 
respondents who have asked how to make cloth 
travelling suits and flannel dresses for yachting 
and for the country will do well to use this trim 
design. There is no effort to conceal these plain 
skirts by long over-dresses ; on the contrary, they 
are often worn with polonaises that have scarce- 
ly any front below the wide belt worn at the 
waist. Corduroy plain skirts are worn with long 
straight paletots or redingotes that have no dra- 
pery either in front or back ; these redingotes are 
of light drab or tan-colored camel’s-hair or cloth, 
or else dark seal brown is chosen. This costume 
is very handsome for travelling dresses, and is 
liked for its severe style. 


PLEATED SKIRTS, ETC. 


Pleated skirts are the popular and universal 
fashion, while plain skirts are as yet only worn 
by leaders of fashion. These are the regular 
kilts, beginning at the belt, or else attached to a 
yoke, and the preference is for loose-looking pleats 
suspended from the yoke, without being mount- 
ed on a plain round skirt ; tapes at intervals pass 
around the skirt and hold it in place, and many 
thin woolen kilts, such as mousseline de laine and 
bunting, are lined throughout with paper-muslin. 
Large loose-looking kilt pleats are more stylish 
than small close ones, Sometimes a large pleat 
and a small one alternate, while other skirts are 
box-pleated all around. In all these skirts a 
wide box pleat is in front from the waist down, 
and many skirts that are not pleated all around 
have the front width laid in a great box pleat, with 
side pleats turning back fromit. This is a great 
deal used in the black silk skirts that women of 
small means use with various over-dresses. The 
religieuse pleating of fine small pleats the whole 
length of the front is also much used. Woolen 
kilt skirts—and this fashion is most appropri- 
ate for wool goods—have a border of the trim- 
ming three inches wide placed near the bottom. 
Where greater economy is considered, and the 
weight of a kilt is too great, box pleats of wool 
goods, of satin, or of silk, are set at wide inter- 
vals down the whole length of the front of the 
— and these are shortened on the sides and 

ack, 

The flounces most used have been described in 
a previous paper. They are shirred lengthwise, 
pleated, and festooned. There is also a fancy 
for a pyramid of narrow pleats from the knee 
down in the middle of the front breadth, while 
the flat striped front of an over-skirt, or else the 
curtain fronts, are draped each side of this pyra- 
mid. Skirts with three wide-pleated flounces in 
the back are also very fashionable, especially for 
black costumes; the over-dress is then almost 
confined to the front of the skirt. This is some- 
times reversed, and the flounces are in front only, 
with a long redingote back to the over-skirt. 
There are also peplum polonaises that hang on 
the sides only, and display the back of the skirt 
from the belt down; the skirt then consists of 








lengthwise pleats, or else it has three or four 
wide-pleated flounces, or perhaps a series of small 
knife-pleatings set on horizontally. 


SHORT BASQUES, PANIERS, AND SASHES. 


Short basques are again revived on account of 
the panier drapery of the over-skirt, which must 
be very near the belt. Basques are also much 
worn with belts that may pass all around, or else 
be confined merely to the front. The bouffant 
scarf-like panier draping is usually set on the 
upper part of the lower skirt, but may be attached 
to the basque, beginning at the end of th» second 
dart, and forming three or four folds on the hips, 
or else the basque may be cut longer and draped 
in folds. Separate vests are now not so much 
used as those sewed in with the basque, and seen 
only at top and bottom. 

Sashes are suddenly revived in rich brocaded 
ribbon, satin, and watered ribbon. Worth drapes 
a brocaded sash permanently almost straight 
around the hips, and fastens it by a very large 
gilt buckle on the left side. A brown brocaded 
sash is very handsome on the tan and cream- 
colored wool costumes, Sometimes wide black 
watered ribbon is passed around the waist as a 
belt, and hangs down the front with one very long 
flat loop and two longer ends; this is on black 
silk costumes, With other black dresses gay 
Watteau and Roman sashes are worn in the 
careless Oriental style, loose about the hips, and 
with a large knot and long ends hanging down 
on one side. * 

BUNTING SUITS. 


Suits of bunting trimmed with polka-dotted 
satin of contrasting color are greatly in favor 
with young ladies and misses. They are made 
with basque and over-skirt usually and pleated 
kilt. The over-skirt has pleatings down the front 
and sides, if the skirt is not a kilt, and is trimmed 
with a box-pleated flounce that shows the satin 
between each pleat. Blue or brown satin with 
polka dots is most used on tan, white, and cream- 
colored buntings ; the navy blue bunting has lost 
favor. There are neat suits of American bunting 
with satin trimmings for $25. Others of white 
bunting have the gay handkerchief plaids for 
trimming, especially in red and yellow, and bows 
of old gold and cardinal satin ribbon. The more 
expensive French buntings have a kilt skirt and 
a bouffant apron over-skirt that is caught up very 
high on the sides by lengthwise shirring. Others 
have the apron of the bunting made like a scarf, 
with the selvedge across the bottom merely turned 
up and hemmed by blind stitches. Machine 
stitching is rather heavy for this light wool goods. 
Watered silk, shirred damassé silk for bosom 
drapery, belts and sashes, and much polka-dotted 
satin are used for trimming these soft graceful 
fabrics. 

LADIES’ CORSETS. 


An improvement in corsets is that of adding 
shoulder pieces that suspend all the weight of 
clothing from the shoulders, yet do not cut or 
draw over the arms, because they are fitted pre- 
cisely as a dress waist is fitted. Whalebones are 
also put in slanting instead of straight, to keep 
them from breaking on the hips, A skirt-sup- 
porter is attached to the back at the waist line, 
and for stout ladies an abdominal band is added, 
which is said to give comfort and improve the 
appearance of the figure. 

PINAFORE SUITS AND JACKETS FOR GIRLS. 


Pretty little sailor dresses for girls of four to 
ten years are made of blue, black, or gray flannel, 
and are called Pinafore suits. They have the 
sailor blouse waist, with rubber in the belt, and 
a plain gored skirt, or else a kilt of gray flannel, 
trimmed with two rows of wide blue braid down 
the front. They cost $7 to $9. Those of blue 
or black flannel are trimmed with wide white 
braid, and begin at $5. 

Pinafore jackets of navy blue cloth, trimmed 
with two rows of narrow gilt braid and gilt but- 
tons, are cut with English backs and double- 
breasted fronts. Some have deep sailor collars. 
These are lovely for little girls, with their white 
dresses showing below them, and are also worn 
by larger girls and misses of sixteen years. Gray 
corduroy jackets of similar designs are also shown 
for girls’ wraps at $7 each. 

SMALL BOYS’ SUITS. 

Small boys and girls are dressed alike—in 
white or colored slips with yokes, pleated fronts, 
and Spanish flounces—until they are two and a 
half years old; then boys are put in kilt suits, 
sailor suits, or box-pleated princesse coats, and 
they continue to wear such garments until they 
are six years old, when they put on trousers. 
The kilt suit is the favorite for nice wear. It is 
worn at present in corduroys of light weight, la- 
dies’ cloth, Middlesex and domestic flannels, and 
light cassimeres. The colors are drab, gray, navy 
blue, brown, blue-black, and dark green. These 
woolen suits are worn through the greater part 
of the summer, as thin woolen stuffs are found 
to be almost as cool as linen; but there are also 
kilt suits of piqué, white or colored linen duck, 
buff linen, gingham in small checks, and also 
twilled drillings made up for midsummer wear. 
The kilt skirt is now made quite short, and is most 
stylish when made in large pleats. The fronts 
are widely lapped to look like a great box pleat, 
and are buttoned down on the right side by four 
or six buttons, and there may be a corresponding 
row on the left. Twelve side pleats back of this 
are enough for style, though more are sometimes 
used; these are deeply lapped, yet give the effect 
of being only an inch broad. The fronts that 
are left plain are sometimes faced throughout 
with farmers’ satin to make them smooth and 
firm. The bottom edge is hemmed in blind 
stitches. Imported kilt suits are attached to si- 
lesia waists that fit easily and button up in front. 
These waists are liked because they suspend the 
weight of the heavy kilt from the shoulders, but 
kilt suits made here have the pleats stitched to a 





belt at the waist, and are then buttoned to a white 
shirt waist, which is cool and pleasant for sum- 
mer when the jacket is not worn. The jackets 
for such suits are now all cut high in the neck, 
and have the wide back forms of English coats. 
The fronts may be either double-breasted and cut 
away, or else they are single-breasted and but- 
toned straight down from the throat to the end 
of the garment. The neck may be finished with 
a large round collar, or else it may be merely 
bound, as the shirt waist is provided with a deep 
round or square sailor collar; this collar is the 
only part of the shirt waist that shows, as no 
jackets—not even sailor blouses—are worn open 
at the throat. A bow of ribbon or of bias spotted 
satin is used for a cravat bow for these little fel- 
lows. Warm flannel drawers under short muslin 
drawers, with perhaps one petticoat, should be 
worn beneath kilts; more than one petticoat 
makes too much bulk, and the kilt will not hang 
gracefully. Dressy kilt suits of light-weight cor- 
duroy with double-breasted English cut-away 
coats have simply stitched edges and vegetable 
ivory buttons of the drab corduroy color; they 
cost $8. Flat buttons of ivory or pearl, with eyes 
in the middle, are most used. Light drab cassi- 
meres or mixed blue and green broken plaids 
have single-breasted jackets with wide back 
forms, on which a belt is placed, beginning at 
the seams under the arms. Square large pockets 
are set low on the sides of all such jackets. Flat 
braid as plain and wide as that used for skirt 
binding is put in lengthwise rows (in four bunch- 
es of two rows each) on the pockets and on the 
back below the belt. Sometimes horizontal 
bands, each about a finger long, are set on the 
front of the jacket and the kilt skirt. Piqué and 
Marseilles suits are made in the same way, and 
trimmed with piqué braid half an inch wide and 
heavy pearl buttons. White flannel kilt suits are 
also considered very dressy. 

The sailor suit is more used for every-day wear. 
The kilt skirt is shaped like that just described, 
and may be suspended from a sleeveless under- 
waist of silesia, or else it may be buttoned to a 
shirt waist. The sailor blouse is now most often 
made quite high and close at the throat; but 
when it is left slightly open there is a square 
plastron of the blue flannel, or other material of 
the suit, faced on the silesia waist, so that noth- 
ing white is shown but the’ broad shirt collar. 
Dark blue, black, gray, or light brown sailor suits 
are shown in flannel and cloth. Those of blue 
flannel may have pale blue braid doubled in nar- 
row bindings, or else they are trimmed with thick 
white braid on the collar and down the fronts of 
blouse and kilt in one row on the right, or else 
with two rows. Very pretty plain suits are $3 50; 
finer ones are $6 to $8. 

Still simpler suits, all in one piece, are the box- 
pleated princesse blouses made with a yoke, from 
which hangs the remainder of the garment, form- 
ing three wide box pleats in front and three be- 
hind; a belt confines the back, but is not extend- 
ed to the front. In imported blouses of this kind 
there is another box pleat on each side of the 
skirt, beginning at the waist line under the arms. 
This is very stylish made up in brown cloth’ of 
light quality, with tan-colored collar and cuffs, 
and ivory buttons of tan-color. Blue and gray 
blouses also have tan-colored trimmings. This 
is one of the best designs for wash goods, be- 
cause it is simple, and can be easily laundried. 
It is made up in twills and ginghams and in col- 
ored linens for inexpensive suits, while nicer gar- 
ments are of repped piqué, armure-figured Mar- 
seilles, or else white duck. 

Another garment of even less weight than this 
is a princesse coat that may be used either for 
boys or girls of three years of age. It has long 
plain sacque fronts buttoning down the middle, 
while the back is formed of three box pleats held 
in at the waist by a wide belt that is buttoned on 
the seams under the arms. Large square pock- 
ets trim the plain sides. These cost $2 75 to 
$3 50 when made of blue flannel trimmed with 
white or black braid. In some gingham and lin- 
en coats of this kind the back has but two forms 
down to the waist, where kilt-pleating is set in, 
and a belt heads the pleating. This is pretty 
and cool in blue or black and white checked 
Scotch gingham. 

Long dark-colored stockings are worn at pres- 
ent by small boys. Their hats are rough straws 
of mixed colors in sailor shapes, or else small 
Derby hats with high square crowns. Their 
boots, buttoned on the side, have no heels, or else 
very low ones. When an overcoat is needed, it 
is a long sacque of drab or blue cloth of light 
quality, costing from $3 50 upward. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLg, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and Madame GriswoLp. 





- PERSONAL. 


SEVERAL claimants having come into print as 
possessors of the original of General Drx’s fa- 
mous order to Lieutenant CALDWELL, “If any 
one attempts to haul down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot!” his son, the Rev. Dr. 
Drx, writes to the Tribune stating that the orig- 
inal of that dispatch is in his possession, and 
has been for the last sixteen ine Soon after 
the dispatch was sent, General Drx got the orig- 
inal from the telegraph office in Washington, 
and gave it to Dr. Drx for safe-keeping. It is 
framed, and hangs in Dr. Drx’s house, where it 
has been seen and admired by hundreds of peo- 

le. It was photographed by Brapy, and cop- 
ies of the photograph have probably been re- 
garded as the original. 

—Prince Louis of Battenberg, the successful 
candidate for the Bulgarian throne, was former- 
ly a lieutenant in the British navy, and served 
on the Nova Scotia station six years ago. He is 
a cousin of Queen Victoria. As is usual with 
German princes, he was taught some branch of 
mechanics, and learned printing. On one occa- 
sion, a programme of a ball on board the flag- 
ship having been delayed by the order reaching 
the printer at about the last moment, the Prince 





took the matter in hand, and to the surprise of 
the typos took off his coat and helped to com- 
plete the programme in time, thus showing his 
practical acquaintance with the trade of print- 
ing, which he had learned years before when at 
his ordinary studies. 

—CALEB CUSHING was quite generally regard- 
ed as a very rich man, yet on the settlement of 
his estate it is said that its value will not exceed 
$100,000. 

—Miss Mary Hat has been appointed by 
Judge BearpsLey a Commissioner of the Su- 
perior Court of Connecticut, This is stated to 
be the first appointment of a woman to an office 
of this kind in the State. 

—Professor J. Lawrence Smita, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has been elected by the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Puris, correspondent in miner- 
alogy, in room of the late Sir CHarites LYELL. 

—A remarkable couple—Dr. Jacop DamPpMAN 
and wife—live in St. Mary’s, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. They have been married sixty- 
eight years. He is eighty-nine; she eighty-six. 
They have had 115 descendants. The doctor 
chops wood, plants potatoes, does other outside 
work, and last fall husked all the corn that was 
raised on his premises, He has a good mem- 
ory, and is stuffed with reminiscences. 

—It is related of the Rev. A. B. Kenpie, pas- 
tor of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, that in his prayer, 

just before his farewell sermon, he asked the 

ord “‘to bless the one who, although hidden 
from sight, yet contributes so much to the mu- 
sical part of our worship ;” and then, as if fear- 
ing he would be misunderstood, added: “O 
Lord, I mean the boy who blows the organ.” 

—After the marriage of Miss Besstz ConK- 
LING to Mr. OAKMAN, a few days ago, at Utica, 
instead of wandering off on a bridal tour, the 
happy pair were driven from the church to their 
beautiful home, where they gave a dinner to a 
large party of friends. Ex-Governor Seymour, 
the bride’s uncle, gave the pair a silver service. 
Mr. OaKMAN is president of the Utica and Black 
River Railroad Company, and a man of culture 
as well as a man of action, but not a politician. 
At the dinner Mrs, ConKLING is said to have 
observed that “‘one public man in a family is 
enough.” 

—Miss ANNE HampTON BrewstTER, writing of 
the Queen of Italy, says she is a woman of great 
spirit, and that the royal women of her house 
have been noted through centuries and centu- 
ries for spotiess lives. The Queen is likewise a 
woman of her day, and has all the versatility 
which characterizes the sex of this generation. 
She takes an interest in every thing, from the 
last fashion to the last Parliamentary debate, 
from Dante to the last ‘Sonnet to Her Majes- 
ty,”’ from archeology to chiffons, from St. Au- 
gustine to the last novel. She reads a little of 
every thing; laughs over Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain, discourses aptly and pertly on social 
science, and takes the trouble to “cram’’ for 
certain interviews with literary people. 

—The late Bishop AMEs was a man remarka- 
ble for organizing and administrative power. 
The Christian Advocate speaks of him as “ the 
great Methodist statesman of the last half cen- 
tury. It was as a statesman that he rendered 
his most valuable service to the Church, and 
displayed the greatest ability. He had large re- 
sources, and seemed always ready for an emer- 
gency. His personal appearance was imposing, 
and the power of his character gave to it an air 
of majesty. He had not a feature, from his 
massive brow or searching eye to his dominating 
nose, stiff upper lip, resolute mouth, or massive 
chin, that did not bespeak and become a natural 
king of men. His hat, worn squarely on his 
head, as if put on to stay, his caped overcoat, 
giving his form all the advantage of his size and 
grace, and his hands, easily clasped in front, 
made up a picture not soon to be forgotten by 
this generation of Methodists.”’ 

—Dr. 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, who on the Ist 
inst. entered upon his duties as librarian of the 
Lenox Library, is made the subject of a very 
complimentary editorial in the Philadelphia 
Ledger. It says: ** The long friendship existing 
between Dr. ALLIBONE and the proprietor and 
editor of this journal makes it at once suitable 
and difficult to speak of this recognition of 
Dr. ALLUIBONE’S eminent services to literature, 
and of the loss to the home circle in Philadel- 
phia of so genial and accomplished a scholar 
and gentleman. The value of Dr. ALLIBONE’s 
work, the Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture, is known and recognized by all students 
at home and abroad, but the immense research 
and thorough knowledge, the clear judgment, 
that its pages show, can only be appreciated 
by ripe scholars themselves. It is in itself a 
library of over thirty thousand authors, and 
considering its encyclopedic extent, as the work 
of one mind, its accuracy is as remarkable as 
its critical acumen.’’ The Lenox Library is 
intended chiefly for the use of scholars, and is 
rich in specialties, particularly in Bibles and in 
works relating to the early history of America. 
It has room for about 300,000 volumes. Its land 
and buildings cost about $1,000,000, and its pres- 
ent productive fund is $247,000. 

—The London Jall Mall Gazette concludes an 
interesting biographical sketch of the late M. 
VILLEMESSANT, editor of the Paris Figaro, as 
follows: ‘‘ He went little into society; never 
attended official parties; never perplexed any 
miuister by begging a decoration for himself or 
a government place for any of his relatives. All 
he asked was that the authorities would let his 
paper alone, give him information when he want- 
ed it, and not snub bim if he requested some 
small favor for deserving and needy persons who 
had invoked his ay ob M. De VILLEMESSANT 
did not care to be flattered by the great, but he 
liked to be received in the pleasant unceremoni- 
ous way in which he himself accosted all people, 
from the rank of emperor downward, and of 
course the dignitaries of whom he formed the 
highest opinion were those who laughed at his 

jokes and consented to chat with him over a 
cigar. In politics he affected to be a Legitimist, 
and was so after a fashion; but, on the whole, 
his ideal was simply to see France governed by 
gentlemen and witse—‘gens bien élevés et gens 
d@esprit en méme tenps.’ He used to say that 
men of this kind all rule alike, whatever be their 
party, because there is but one way to rule, 
which consists in keeping fools and rogues 
down. For the whole tribe of conceited medi- 
ocrities, poseurs, blagueurs, and political charla- 
tans, M. De VILLEMEssANT felt the sovereign 
contempt of a man who knew human nature 
well, and chiefly by its petty sides.” 
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Travelling Chess-Board, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts chess-board, which is shown open in Fig. 2 and 
closed in Fig. 1, is eight inches long and six inches and 
seven-eighths wide. It is composed of squares of red 
and black leather, and is set in a wooden box with rim 
an inch high, covered with black leather. Each square 
is furnished with a hole in the centre, in which are set 
the silver-plated and bronzed chess-men. The lid of the 
box is in two parts, and is lined with red satin, covered 
with black leather, and inlaid with silver. The box is 
















ch., 3 de. separated each by 3 ch. on the following in 
3 ch., and repeat from +. 2d round (on the other side 
of the mignardise)—* 1 sc. on the next loop (see illus- 
tration), 5 ch., 6 de. on the next 6 loops, working off the 
upper veins together, 5 ch., and repeat from *. 3d 
round.—QOn one side of a second piece of mignardise, 
like the preceding round, but always fasten the middle 
of the 5 ch. to the corresponding st. in the 2d round. 
4th round.—Always alternately with 1 sc, fasten togeth- 
er the next 2 loops, 2 ch, 


Key Basket, Figs. 1-3. 


Tus key basket is composed of wicker-work and cane 


Fig. 1.—Case ror Saavine Urensus,—Ciosep.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—Travewiine Cuess-Boarp.—C.osep.—[See Fig. 2.] 


rods. The wicker-work is varnished white, and the cane rods, 
the upper edge, and the handle are gilded. The trimming con- 
sists of embroidered strips of white flannel, pinked on the 
under edge. Having transferred the design "Fig. 2 (which is 
intended for the sides of the basket) to the material, use blue 
silk in two shades for the petals of the middle flower worked 
in darning stitch, and edge it in tent stitch with light blue silk, 
The calyx is worked in tent and knotted stitch with light fawn- 
colored silk, and in point Russe and Smyrna stitch with pink 


closed with a metal band, which is ornamented with black 
leather and silver buttons. 


Case for Shaving Utensils, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus case is made of a wooden box, Fig. 1, covered with 
black leather, and divided into various compartments, which 
serve for holding a shaving cup, and two crystal trays for soap 
and brushes, as shown by Fig. 2. The front of the box is 
made to turn down, and is 


Case. 





Fig. 1.—Monogram. 
Cross Stirch Emprorwery. 



























vines are 


Fig. 2.—Trave..ing Cuess-Boarp.—Orrn.—[See Fig. 1.] 


ored and brown silk in several shades 
and partly with blue and fawn-colored 
silk in satin and tent stitch. The small- 
er flowers in clusters are worked in sat- 
in stitch with red silk, and edged in tent 
stitch with fawn-colored silk. This em- 
broidery was shown on the mouchoir case 
on page 828 of Bazar No. 21, Vol. XII. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 
THESE monograms are worked on can- 
vas in cross stitch with worsted or silk 
in two colors. 


Mignardise and Crochet Edgings 
for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse edgings are worked with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 86, The edging Fig. 2 
is worked with 
mignardise be- 
sides. For the 
edging Fig. 1 
crochet as fol- 
lows: Ist round. 
—* 7 ch. (chain 
stitch), 2 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 single crochet 
on the first of these), 
fasten to the first of the 
7 ch. (to do this drop the 
st. from the needle, insert 
the latter in the corresponding 
st., and draw the dropped st. 
through), 3 p., 5 ste. (short treble cro- 
chet) on the next 4 of the 7 ch. worked 
previously, and repeat from *. 2d round.— 
4 de. (double crochet), the last 2 of which are sep- 
arated by 5 ch. on each free st. of the next 7 ch. in the 


preceding round. 8d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single 


crochet) on the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 6 ch. 


For the edging Fig. 2 work on one side of a piece of mignar- 
* 6 se, on the next 6 loops, 3 


dise the Ist round, as follows: 


furnished with leather bands 
for holding the razors. 
the back, inclosed in leather 
pockets, area comband strop. 
A mirror in a leather frame 
is set in the lid of the box. 


Design for Mouchoir 


Transrer the design to 
blue faille, and work the 
flowers in satin stitch with 
fawn-colored silk, and edge 
them in tent stitch with red 

silk. The leaves and 
worked 
partly with fawn-col- 





Fig. 3.—Monoeram. 
Cross Stirce Emprowery. 


silk. 


On and 


light 


bron: 
side 


brow 





Desien ror Movcuoir Cases, ETCc.—Satin aND Tent Sritcu Emprowwery. 
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Fig. 2,.—MIGNARDISE AND Cnocuiet 
Epaing ror LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epeine 
FOR LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 1.—Kery Basker.—Darnine, Satin, anp Tent Sritca 
IDERY.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 2.—Emsrowery ror Key Basket, Fic. 1. folds 


satin stitch with light pink silk, 


stitches of silk of the same col- 
or in a darker shade, the calyxes 
are edged with tent-stitching of 


cross seams of dark red silk. 
The outlines of the clover leaves 
are defined with tent stitches of 


ed in dovetailed satin stitch, in 
the middle, at the bottom of ‘the 





Fig. 4.—Monoeram. 
Cross Stitch EmBRoweERY. jight blue silk. The knotted and point 


The buds are worked in 


filled inside with knotted 


red silk, and filled with 


ze-colored silk, and the in- 
is filled with knotted ard 





point Russe stitches of dark 


nsilk. For the flower work- 


Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
Cross Stirch EmBprowery. 










Fig. 2.—Case ror Saavine Urenstts.—Oren.—([See Fig. 1.] 


design, use lilac silk in three shades, edge 
the calyxes in chain stitch with fawn-col- 
ored silk, and fill them with herring-bone 
stitching of similar silk. The leaves are 
edged in chain stitch with fawn-colored 
silk, and filled with knotted stitches of 
silk of the same color in a darker shade. 
The arabesque figures are worked with 
moss green and brown silk in two shades 
in chain stitch. The design for the em- 
broidery on the ends is given by Fig. 3 
Having transferred it to flannel, work the 
upper flower in dovetailed satin stitch 
with blue silk in two shades, and work 
the points at the top in tent stitch with 


Russe stitches are worked with light pink 
silk in two shades, and the flower at the 
bottom is worked with lilac silk. Chain 
stitches of fawn-colored silk edge the up- 
per arabesques, 
and similar 


my HA te INA i] HH stitches of moss 
% green silk edge 

_= the lower. ara- 

» besques, which 

wd are filled in knot- 

Hy ted stitch with 
: ( iid similar silk. The 

: ; fi dot is worked in sat- 


in and tent stitch with 
pink silk. The embroid- 
ery is headed with ruches 
of blue satin ribbon seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. The 
handle is trimmed with bows of 
similar ribbon and with tassels of 
pink and blue silk as shown by the 
illustration. 


Blue Gros Grain Dinner Dress. 
See illustration on page 345. 


SS 


Tue skirt is trimmed on the bottom with two box-pleated 
ruffles of the material. 


The front breadths are trimmed with 


of gros grain and damask and blue silk grelots as shown 
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by the illustration. 


Gray Cash- 
mere Dress. 

Tus dress 
is composed of 
a skirt, over- 
skirt, and 
basque. The 
skirt is trim- 
med with a 
side - pleated 
ruffle of the 
material, and 
the over-skirt 
is trimmed 
with a similar 
ruffle, a plas- 
tron of olive 
damask, and 






bows of gros grain ribbon. 
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Fig. 4.—Borper ror Lincerte.—Wuire Emproiery. 


The over-skirt is composed of gros grain and damask, 
The back and fronts of the basque are of damask, and are caught togeth- 
er under the arms by bands, over a short waist of gros grain. 
of damask are trimmed with folds and ruffles of gros grain and lace. 
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The heart-shaped basque is 
furnished with a collar and cuffs of damask, and is trimmed 
with ruffles of cashmere, and folds and revers of satin. A > 
chemisette of mull, insertion, and lace completes the basque. 


Borders for Lingerie——White Embroidery.—Figs. 1-5. 


The sleeves 
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Fig. 2.—SILVER 
Firigree Me- 
DALLION. 


Tursr borders are worked on batiste or fine linen with white embroidery cotton in 


satin and tent stitch. 


The oblong spaces in the border Fig. 1 are filled in lace stitch. 


Jewelry, Figs. 1-6. 


Tur ear-ring, Fig. 1, of silver filigree-work, represents a flower with a bud in the shape 
of a tassel, made of silver wire. 
The medallion Fig. 2 shows a cherub painted on porcelain, and framed in silver 


filigree-work. 


The medallion Fig. 3 and the cross Fig. 5 


set in gold. 





- 


are composed of large and small garnets 
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Bice Gros Gram Dinner Dress. 
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Fig. 1.—Si- 
VER FILIGREE 
Ear-Rine. 





Fig. 6.—SiLver 
BRacgLer. 


2 


3. —GARNET 
MEDALLION. 


The cross Fig. 4 is of carved ivory, representing lilies-of-the-valley, 
which appear to be tied with a ribbon. 

The bracelet, Fig. 6, is composed of a silver chain with heavy links, 
which is joined with a silver padlock, 





A new 
and Harm- 
less Anti- 

septic. 

A NEW an- 
tiseptic has 
lately been 
found in the 
form of a 
double salt 
of borate of 
potassium 
and sodium, 
which, it is 
claimed, has 
no injurious 
effect what- 
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Fig. 5.—Borper ror Lincerie.—Wuite EMBRoweEry 


ever as regards taste, smell, or healthfulness of the sub- 
stances impregnated with it. It is readily prepared by dis- 
solving in water equal quantities of chloride of potassium, 
nitrate of sodium, and boracic acid, and evaporating to dryness 
after filtering. As it is very deliquescent, it must be kept 
in closely stoppered bottles. It is sold at about twenty-five cents per pound. In Germany 
it has been extensively used by butchers, sausage-makers, tanners, etc., but its most 
important use at present is in the manufacture of butter and cheese from sweet milk. 
Fifteen grains of the salt are added to each quart of milk, when, it is said, it will keep 
sweet for at least a week. Fresh meat, game, and the like may be preserved by dip- 
ping into a solution of one pound of the salt in six pints of water. Should it be neces- 
sary to keep the meat for a longer time, the powdered salt is well rubbed into the meat 
in the proportion of one and a half drams to each two pounds of meat. In twenty-four 
hours the impregnation is complete, and the meat needs only to be dried. A specimen 
prepared in January, 1877, was in perfectly good condition at the end of two years. For 


Fig. 5.—GaRnNet 


Cross. 
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Gray Casuwere Dress. 
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pickling hams, etc., the meat is to be prepared 
as stated above, and then placed in a mixture of 
two pounds of common salt, half a pound of pre- 
serving salt, and a quarter of a pound of sugar. 
In this way the largest hams can be salted in four 
days. 

For preserving skins, from one and a half to 
two pounds are used, ‘according to size. Eggs 
are placed for fifteen’ minutes in a solution of 
one ounce of the salt in a quart of water. The 
salt is found valuable for preserving wine, beer, 
ete., as well as lobsters, oysters, and fruit. 





IN AN ILLUSTRIOUS 
AUTOGRAPH BOOK. 


Tue thing is haunted! Past belief 

It thrills my fingers. On its leaf 

What hands have lain that now are dust! 
What pens, that now are red with rust, 
Have paused and trembled on the brink 
Before they plunged themselves in ink ! 
The mighty signatures of death, 

They stop the heart and catch the breath. 
Ah, pretty one, take back your book! 
Just now I saw the awful spook 

Of Washington. For aught I know, 
Brutus himself is lying low— 

Or Julius Cesar! Do you see 

The ghosts that turn the page with me? 
But—happy thought! For, by-the-way, 

I too shall be a ghost some day, 

And when you have an epitaph, 

No one can ask your autograph! 





A PRELUDE IN BROWN. 


UT, my dear boy, who is going to say any 
thing of the sort? What misconstruction 
can be put on your going to the sea-side for a 
month, meeting a young lady there, and in a 
natural way making her acquaintance? Noth- 
ing may result from it beyond acquaintance, and 
no one is called upon to remark what, after all, is 
mere coincidence.” 

“Uncle Joshua, I wonder you can look me in 
the face! ‘Mere coincidence! when you know 
perfectly well that this is a cut-and-dried arrange- 
ment, and that I am led like a lamb to be sacri- 
ficed on the shrine of your heiress. Coincidence, 
forsooth!° I am astonished at your cheek, Sir, if 
you will pardon the expression.” 

“Upon my soul, you young fellows take pret- 
ty airs on yourselves nowadays,” retorted Uncle 
Joshua, angrily. “ Maud Lovell és an heiress— 
that I don’t deny—a very considerable heiress ; 
but none the less is she a remarkably pretty girl, 
accomplished too, and amiable, and all that; just 
the girl whom you would he sure to fall in love 
with if it wasn’t worth your while to doso. You 
are a fool, Ned, let me tell you, a very pronounced 
fool, if you let such a chance as this slip on ac- 
count of a farrago of nonsensical notions about 
love and disinterestedness: all twaddle. Sueh 
ideas don’t wash, Sir, let me tell you. I’ve test- 
ed ’em; they don’t wash,” bringing his hand 
down with a bang on the table by way of period. 

Uncle Joshua was a natty, debonair old gen- 
tleman of suave and circumspect manners, and a 
habit of tiptoeing gingerly over the surfaces of 
ideas and things with due avoidance of all dan- 
gerous or debatable spots. This ebullition there- 
fore took his nephew quite by surprise. Never 
had he seen his relative so excited about any 
thing before. His carefully preserved old face 
was red and hot; he jumped about in his tight 
boots ; his voice and manner were full of unwont- 
ed vigor. Ned Banks had been used to think of 
his uncle as a kindly, formal old fop, to be gen- 
tly chaffed and practically ignored when conven- 
ient. He hardly knew what to make of him un- 
der this new aspect. 

“T beg your pardon, Sir, I am sure,” he stam- 
mered. “I know how kindly you mean by me al- 
ways—d va sans dire ; but, you see, a fellow feels 
a little—well, a little embarrassed somehow at 
the notion of marching up to a girl in such a 
*stand-and-deliver’ fashion. Won’t Miss Lovell 
take it so herself, and so spoil whatever chance 
I might otherwise have had ?” 

“My dear Ned, you may safely leave that in 
my hands,” rejoined his uncle, his airy compla- 
cency restored at once by this shadow of surren- 
der. “Trust me not to compromise you or any 
other young person whose interests I have at 
heart. Just go down to the South Cove quietly 
on the Ist of July, as I was saying—not a bad 
place to go to in any case; indeed, other consid- 
erations apart, I should say the very place you 
ought to go to, for you are not looking exactly the 
thing just now, it seems to me. Just go down, 
I say, and settle yourself, and if I should join you, 
and my ward and her mother accompany me, 
show them the attention you would naturally 
show to any ladies under my care. That is all 
I ask of you—the attention you would naturally 
show—and it does not strike me as an unreason- 
able request, considering our relations to each 
other. ” 


“ Well, no, Sir, it isn’t; you are right there,” 
said Ned, frankly; and he spoke the truth. Un- 
cle Joshua, for all his little absurdities, had 
been a good friend and a helpful one to his 
nephew. To him Ned owed his college educa- 
tion and his start in life—obligations which he 
had accepted easily at the time, as the young are 
wont to accept all favors done them, but of which 
he felt the weight when thus reminded. His op- 
position to his uncle’s scheme had not sprung 
from any deep-lying principle. The idea of mar- 

an heiress was no more distasteful to him 
than to any other man of his age; but he had 
experienced an instinctive repugnance to enter- 
ing into a preconcerted, cold-blooded arrange- 
ment for the purpose. Now, however, seeing his 
uncle’s real annoyance and displeasure, he said 
to himself, “ After all, why not? It’s just as he 





says. I don’t commit myself simply by going to 
the place.” And after a short silence he added : 
“ All right, Sir; it’s settled, then. I'll be at the 
Cove at the time you name, and do my best to 
be civil to the young lady. First of July, is it?” 
and he took out a note-book and made an entry 
of the date. 

“My dear Ned,” cried the older Mr. Banks, 
deeply gratified, “now you are behaving just as 
I should wish. I hope—very confidently hope— 
that this trip of yours may eventuate for your 
welfare in many ways. Nothing could be far- 
ther from my wish than to force your inclina- 
tions; but there is no harm in forming a pleas- 
ant acquaintance, Ned; there can be none—no 
possible harm.” 

Uncle Joshua’s motto was evidently that of 
Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer :’ 

“ Doint thou marry for munny, but goi wheer 

munny is.” 

The South Cove was looking its prettiest when 
Ned Banks, true to his word, alighted on the 1st 
of July at the door of its hotel. All the little 
cottages and dependencies of the large estab- 
lishment shone in the brilliance of fresh paint. 
The grass was newly cut; the plaster vases and 
red-tinted firkins were filled with gay geraniums 
and bright-leaved plants. Beyond lay the sea, 
vast and blue,no whit less solemn or less inscru- 
table for this little fringe of ornament on its 
border’s bem. A boat, with a scarlet-shawled 
lady sitting in the stern, was rowing across from 
the green island opposite. People thronged the 
piazza. From a distance came the intermittent 
thunders of the bowling-alley. The season was 
fairly under way; that was evident. Ned scanned 
the groups on the veranda with the natural hope 
of seeing some acquaintance. He discovered 
none; but presently, from the lips of a lady near 
him, he heard a familiar name. 

“Mr. Allibone Crosby told me so.” 

“Where is Mr. Crosby this afternoon ?” 

“Driving with those Baltimore people, I be- 
lieve.” 

“ Hullo! what brings Aim here ?” soliloquized 
Ned, as he slowly strolled toward the office. 

For Allibone Crosby was a reputed suitor of 
Miss Lovell’s—Uncle Joshua’s ward. It was a 
singular coincidence, certainly, if nothing more, 
that he should turn up at the South Cove just 
then; and so Ned reflected as he went to bed, 
with the moon for a candle, and the boom and 
surge of the waves coming in through the open 
window. The idea of a possible rival stimulated 
his interest in Miss Lovell amazingly, and he 
made his toilette next morning with the athletic 
determination to “go in and win” at all hazards. 

Uncle Joshua and his party were not due till 
the 3d, so he had a day in which to look about 
him and elaborate a plan of campaign. Enter- 
ing the breakfast-room, the first object his eyes 
encountered was Allibone Crosby himself, coffee- 
cup in hand. He greeted Ned cordially enough, 
but without affecting surprise at seeing him. 

“When did you get in? Iheard you were ex- 
pected about this time.” 

“Last night. How long have you been here ?” 

“About a week. Where have they seated 
you? I say, Julia”—to the waitress—“ put Mr. 
Banks here, will you? Mrs. Reeves won’t be 
back for another fortnight; he might as well 
have her seat till she comes.” 

“Tl take it for to-day with pleasure, but to- 
morrow I expect some friends,” said Ned. 

“Oh!” replied Crosby, with a sort of rapid glint 
in his eye. “ Well, sit down now, at all events, 
old fellow.” 

The “here” indicated was a seat next but one 
to Crosby’s own, round an angle of the table. 
The chair between, as well as that on the other 
side of Crosby, was tilted forward to indicate pre- 
engagement. Ned ordered his breakfast, but be- 
fore it appeared, two ladies entered, and advanced 
at once to the reserved seats. 

They were so much alike as to be evidently 
sisters; but while one had the air and bearing 
of a youthful matron, the other was as unmis- 
takably a young girl. This latter took the chair 
next to Ned, and Allibone Crosby, after a mo- 
ment’s low-voiced conversation with the older 
sister, leaned forward and introduced them. 

“Miss Darbelle, may I introduce my friend 
Mr. Banks, of New York?” Then to Ned, “ Aft- 
er breakfast I shall have the pleasure of present- 
ing you to Mrs. Peters, Miss Darbelle’s sister; 
just now you seem at an unapproachable dis- 
tance.” 

Both ladies bowed, Mrs. Peters leaning past 
Mr. Crosby, and smiling brightly as she did so; 
Miss Darbelle with a shy, upward look out of a 
pair of brown eyes. 

She was a brown little thing altogether, was 
Ned’s first reflection, for her hair, evidently all 
her own, and bound in a great knot at the back 
of her small head, was bright hazel in color, the 
long lashes which shaded her eyes had a bronze- 
like glitter, and her skin was the richest brunette, 
with a lovely pink in the cheeks, like the hue of 
a sun-ripened peach. Even the delicate hands 
were brown, and the slender arched throat which 
rose above the dainty ruffle; and as if to enhance 
the effect, the dress was brown also—a pale 
cream, relieved with knots of chestnut-colored 
ribbon. The extreme finish and delicacy of ev- 
ery line and tint in both dress and wearer gave a 
piquant and striking effect to the whole, which 
amounted to absolute beauty, as Ned presently 
decided ; and the imp on das conver- 
sation brought out a saucy glitter i in the coffee- 
colored eyes, and smiles revealed the flash of 
pearl-white teeth. Miss Darbelle’s voice, sweet 
and low, had that musical semi-Southérn intona- 
tion which is so charming to the unaccustomed 
ear. She was very easy and natural, and alto- 
gether Ned found himself so well entertained as 
to prolong his breakfast to an unconscionable 
extent. It was not till Mrs. Peters had inquired, 
more than once, in a tone of slight impatience, 
“ Haven't you finished, Essie?” that at last Miss 








Darbelle, with a demure little salutation, rose and 
pushed back her chair. 

Ned followed, of course. ‘What else was 
there to do in that stupid place?” he asked 
himself. The ladies were going to walk with 
Mr. Crosby, and he went too. What between the 
rocks and the beaches, hours sped rapidly away. 
There was a row in the afternoon, a game at ten- 
pins later, a chat on the moon-lighted piazza. 
We all know how such things go at a watering- 
place, where the business of life is simply to live 
and enjoy the passing moment. It was but for 
a day. To-morrow Uncle Joshua and his heir- 
ess would arrive to claim Ned’s time and de- 
voirs.. Meanwhile Miss Darbelle was very pret- 
ty, and there was no harm in getting what fun 
he could out of this extra day. The graver busi- 
ness of life would be along soon enough. 

Alas for the mutability of human plans! Next 
morning brought the following telegram : 


“Delayed a few days. Stay —s you are. 
Will write. J. Banks.” 


“What can have turned up?” asked Ned of 
himself, but he submitted to the delay philo- 
sophically. The hotel proved very comfortable ; 
the weather was delicious ; there might easily be 
found a worse place to wait in than the South Cove 
even without Miss Lovell to add to its attractions. 
He telegraphed an answer, “ All right, will wait,” 
and resigned himself with happy ease to the situ- 
ation. 

A letter from Uncle Joshua came next day. 
Mrs. Lovell, it seemed, had been taken ill ; noth- 
ing serious, but it might detain them two or 
three days—perhaps till Thursday. “ Till Thurs- 
day,” then, Ned felt himself to be off duty, and 
he utilized his reprieve in the manner most agree- 
able to himself—by seeing as much as possible of 
the Baltimore ladies. “It’s a kind of prelude to 
the real thing,” he told himself, “keeping my 
hand in, so to speak, and will be all the better 
when the other girl comes to the fore.” Ned had 
probably heard the adage about edged tools and 
the dangers of playing therewith, but it did not 
recur to his mind just then. None of us do pay 
much attention to old saws and sayings until we 
have damaged ourselves past repair ; then we re- 
call them with a laugh and a sigh, and dolefully 
wish that our memories had served us better at 
the critical moment gone past recall. 

Mr. Banks’s flirtation with the pretty Miss Dar- 
belle became the mild excitement of the season 
at the South Cove. Morning after morning the 
cream-brown costume was to be seen on the rocks 
in close proximity to Ned’s suit of gray tweed 
or spotless duck, the afternoons saw the two 
together on the water, the evenings in close con- 
versation in the dimmest and most remote cor- 
ner of the long piazza. Mrs. Peters looked on 
without interference, tolerant, like all Southern 
women, of the progress and evolution of love- 
making in its incipient stages. 

“Essie always was run after wherever she 
went. She knows well enough how to take care 
of herself, and Mr. Banks seems a very nice gen- 
tleman,” she told a scandalized matron who felt it 
no more than her duty to utter a word of warning. 

So the ¢éte-d-tétes proceeded with none to gain- 
say them, Ned still assuring himself that it was 
a “prelude,” this intimacy with Miss Darbelle, 
liable to be broken off any moment, but delight- 
ful while it lasted. He did catch himself once 
or twice thinking what a pity it was this wasn’t 
the real thing. Maud Lovell might be a nice 
girl, and a pretty girl too, but she had got to 
be very pretty indeed—prettier than any heiress 
before her ever was known to be—to beat this 
little brown charmer from the Chesapeake shores. 
It was a thousand pities! He ended his reflec- 
tions with rather a rueful sigh. 

Time went on. Thursday brought another let- 
ter to say that Mrs. Lovell was better, but that 
her daughter was now a littleailing. They should 
not be able to travel before Monday at soonest. 
Ten days passed—a fortnight. The “prelude” 
was protracted to an unexpected length. Allibone 
Crosby disappeared. For a day or two only, he 
hoped. His room was kept for him; but his ab- 
sence prolonged itself to a week. This left the 
field free for Ned, and his intimacy with the South- 
ern ladies grew apace. Before the final telegram 
arrived to announce Uncle Joshua and his belated 
party, three weeks from the time originally set, 
all was over, so far as Ned Banks was concerned. 
He was hopelessly in love—so hopelessly and so 
utterly as to make any other idea impossible to 
his mind. And with the resolute determination 
to clinch fate, and defy the world, the flesh, and 
his uncle, he pi the very day of their ex- 
pected arrival, won a lovely, blushing “ yes” from 
Essie, and awaited the appearance of his rela- 
tive with a sense of joy and exultation at heart 
which made facing lions seem an easy matter 
enough, and how much more so confronting one 
old gentleman of placable manners and a coun- 
tenance habituated to the expression of the mild- 
er emotions ? 

Miss Lovell was pretty—wonderfully so for an 
heiress, Ned was forced to confess. Uncle Josh- 
ua seemed singularly depressed. He introduced 
them with an air so deprecatingly miserable that 
his nephew did not know what to make of it. 
Behind the trio appeared a fourth passenger— 
Allibone Crosby. 

“Glad to see you back,” said Ned, who felt in 
good humor with all the world just then. His 
secret burned within him. He followed the par- 
ty as they went up stairs, Crosby carrying the 
ladies’ wraps, and assisting Mrs. Lovell with an 
air of profound devotion. He turned to meet 
Uncle Joshua’s eyes fixed on him with a look of 
mournful emotion. 

“Come with me to my room,” said the old gen- 
tleman. “I want a chance to speak with you in 
private.” 

“And I want a chance to speak with you in 
private,” retorted Ned, gayly. 

“Tt is not your fault, my boy,” began Uncle 








Joshua, in a melancholy tone, as he locked the 
door and motioned Ned to take a chair. “That 
is a comfort for me to think of.” 

Ned stared. What was not his fault? Had 
Uncle Joshua heard ? 

“There was no fault about it,” he began, flush- 
ing a little. “Such a word is out of the question 
in speaking of the matter. Wait till you know 
her, Sir.” 

“You're right. I didn’t know her,” continued 
his uncle. “I don’t like to say that I was de- 
ceived ; but I am a man of the world, and tol- 
erably acute, as I flatter myself, and without a 
good deal of pains having been taken to blind 
me, I am certain my eyes would have been opened 
long before.” 

“ But, uncle, you were not here. If you had 
arrived at the time you fixed, you would have 
seen the whole thing coming on weeks ago.” 

“Months, you mean. It seems there was an 
understanding, if not an engagement, in the 
spring.” 

“Spring! why, I never set eyes on her till I 
came here.” 

“On whom? I am not speaking of you, of 
course. I refer to this fellow Crosby.” 

“Crosby! why, what has he to do with her?” 

“Do with her? why, they are engaged, Ned, 
It isa great blow, after all my hopes, and will be 
so to you.” 

“Engaged! Crosby! But what has he to do 
with Miss Darbelle ?” 

“Miss Darbelle! Whoisthat? Inever heard 


of her in my life before. Of course I mean Maud 


Lovell.” 

Ned stared for a moment; then the full absurd- 
ity of the situation flashed over him, and he burst 
into a laugh so long and loud that Uncle Joshua, 
suspecting sudden frenzy, cried : 

“My boy, control yourself! What an extraor- 
dinary way of relieving your feelings! Do stop. 
What is there to laugh at ?” 

His perplexity changed to dismay when at last 
the true state of the case was explained, and he 
found that his cherished nephew had engaged 
himself to an unknown somebody from Maryland. 

“You positively know nothing about her— 
about her family, her means of support?” he 
gasped. “Oh,Ned! Ned! Inever heard of any 
thing so insane in all my life.” 

“T know that she is a gentlewoman,” retorted 
Ned. ‘No one could doubt that who talked with 
her for five minutes. And I know that she is 
the sweetest, most charming, most refined girl I 
ever saw in my life, and almost the prettiest. 
That is enough for me, Uncle Joshua, and I think 
it ought to be enough for you as well.” 

It wasn’t, however. Uncle Joshua’s afternoon 
was completely spoiled. He went about deject- 
edly, his hands clasped behind his back, head 
bent, drooping whiskers—the very picture of a 
miserable old gentleman. The very tails of his 
coat looked wretched, as if in sympathy with 
their owner. Gone were all his airy graces and 
conversational sallies. He had not a word to 
throw to a dog, and went to bed while still the 
sun was high, pleading headache, and excusing 
himself on that pretense from the introduction 
which Ned was eager to effect between him and 
his new niece elect. To-morrow would be time 
enough for that, remarked Uncle Joshua, with a 
low groan. 

It was astonishing how he revived next morn- 
ing, after a before-breakfast talk on the piazza 
with Allibone Crosby. 

“My dearest Ned,” he cried, drawing his neph- 
ew aside, “I have just heard something which 
has gratified me very much—very much indeed ! 
Why didn’t you explain that Miss Darbelle was the 
adopted daughter of my old friend Senator Ross ? 
I knew him well in Washington in, let me see, 
49 it must have been—a highly elegant man, 
and a most princely fortune. Your fiancée and 
her sister are his reputed heiresses, I understand. 
I should have met your announcement yester- 
day quite differently had I known this. My old 
friend’s daughter !—well! well! In some respects 
the connection pleases me better than the other 
of which we have spoken. You are going to do 
remarkably well by yourself—remarkably well, 
you lucky fellow !” 

“T knew that before, without waiting to learn 
your farther particulars,” retorted Ned. “Uncle 
Joshua, I pardon you because you have not seen 
Essie yet. After you have seen her, if you don’t 
ask my pardon, I shall cut you off with a shilling.” 

“He! he!” tittered Uncle Joshua, restored now 
to all his pristine complacency. 

All went merry as a marriage bell after this. 
The two heiresses and their two lovers were the 
great exciting topics for the rest of that season at 
the South Cove. Essie bewitched Uncle Joshua 
at once, and in half a day had that amiable world- 
ling entirely under her dominion. Among other 
secrets which she wormed out of him was that 
of the original purpose for which Ned had come 
to the sea-shore. 

“Oh, you poor fellow !” she cried, between her 
peals of laughter; “you poor victim! Going 
out to shear, and coming back shorn. Such a 
fine plot, so beautifully organized, and all to go 
awry! Confess now I was a pis aller in the out- 
set—faute de mieux—a practice ground to keep 
your hand in till something better turned up. 
Oh, Ned! Ned!” 

Ned’s color deepened perceptibly, but he met 
her laughing eyes boldly. 

“ Well, yes, it was something like that in the 
beginning,” he confessed. “ You see, Uncle Josh- 
ua had got this idea into his head, and I felt bound 
to gratify him if it proved possible. I think I fell 
in love with you that first morning ; but I wouldn’t 
own it, and went on stupidly trying to prove to 
myself that you were only a—a—” 

“ A ‘Symphony in Black and White,’ perhaps,” 
broke in Essie, saucily, reading the .vords from 
the newspaper in her lap, “or ‘ A. Nocturne in 
Yellow.’ Which was it, Ned?” 

“Neither,” cried Ned, catching up the paper. 
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“¢A Prelude in Brown.’ That was it, Essie. 
Prelude? That's the thing they play before they 
begin the real theme, isn’t it? Well, all I ask is 
that you will keep on playing so long as I live, 
darling. I want no other music, nor ever shall, 
than just my ‘ Prelude in Brown.’” 








SOME SECRETS OF A FRENCH 
KITCHEN. 


OW shall I introduce Babette—that clever- 

est and shrewdest of Bretonnes, who had 

been my aunt’s bonne when she was a little swad- 

dled-up baby, and is still my aunt’s bonne, now 
that she is widowed and gray-haired. 

Only last summer I again visited that out-of- 
the-way French town. After the first week or 
two I often found myself straying from the up- 
per rooms, and taking my place as of old at Ba- 
bette’s elbow, not now for the sake of the tidbits, 
but to profit a little from her art in making nice 
things, a few of which I noted for the benefit of 
those at home, to whom they might be new and 
welcome. 

To begin with, there are certain delicious little 
cake-loaves, called, I believe, “ tortolong”—at least 
that was Babette’s name for them—which I have 
never met with, but which will be remembered 
gratefully by many of our friends who have re- 
sided in France. They are exceedingly light and 
delicate, and usually made their appearance in 
the form of linked rings, or figures of 8, with the 
early morning’s coffee or noonday chocolate. 

I believe there are several inferior members of 
this particular section of the petits pains family, 
but here is Babette’s own method of making the 
very best kind—and I do not see any reason 
why Jane or Betsy should not be able, with a lit- 


tle practice and a few failures, to turn out as’ 


tempting a batch now and then for the benefit 
of those who enjoy such dainty, light things. 
Babette set to work with, for instance, three 
pounds of flour, half a pound of butter, six 
ounces of powdered sugar, and a dozen eggs, 
mixing the whole most thoroughly, and not for- 
getting to scatter about a “suspicion” of salt 
(those were her own words). I must leave you to 
find out what quantity this represented. When 
she had stirred it all to her heart’s content—mind, 
this was not done very soon—she proceeded to 
roll the dough into a long, thin, sausage-like shape, 
and to cut it into lengths of about four inches ; 
these she bent into rings, which she linked two 
and two together, neatly joining the ends by fold- 
ing over and pressing them lightly into one. Then, 
when some half a dozen were ready for the oven, 
as I thought, Babette coolly flung them into a large 
stew-pan half full of boiling water, which stood 
ready on the fire; they at once sank out of sight, 
but presently re-appeared floating on the bubbling 
surface. She at once whisked them out with a 
flat spoon, and popped them into a bow! of cold 
water, where she left them to soak while she went 
on rolling, twisting, and linking more rings and 
eights, which, one at a time, were dropped into 
the boiling stew-pan, then in cold water, where 
they were allowed to remain in soak. “ But, Ba- 
bette, why don’t you finish them?” I asked, see- 
ing her turning away presently as though her task 
was finished. The bonne explained that they were 
finished as far as to-day went. To-morrow, be- 
fore madame’s breakfast-time, she would take 
them out of their cold bath, drain them as dry as 
possible in a sieve, put them on that thin sheet 
of iron which slipped so easily into the oven, and 
let them bake until they were of that pretty light 
brown which madame admired so much. The 
oven must be very hot, and she (Babette) must 
watch closely to see that they puffed and grew big 
and light enough ; for if at all overdone or burned, 
they would be detestable and unpresentable—a 
disgrace which, according to the energetic old 
lady’s account, she could never survive for one 
little moment. 

Another thing which Babette made to perfec- 
tion was the sweet-smelling, delicate, and tempt- 
ing brioche—that nearest French representative 
of the English bun and the Scotch cooky, but 
a refined representative, being neither puffy, 
brown, nor indigestible. They are beginning to 
take their place in the best English confectioners’. 
On the Continent they are found every where, and 
are much favored by our countrymen, who gener- 
ally know a good and wholesome thing when they 
get it; and why they should not get this particu- 
larly good thing at home as well as abroad, at their 
own tables as well as in a shop, I can not quite 
see. At any rate, I will do my best to make this 
excellent little cake-loaf better known, by telling 
you how old Babette proceeded when she meant 
to give us brioches for breakfast or luncheon next 
day—as the dough, when mixed, has to stand at 
least twelve hours before baking. 

First she provided herself with, let us say, one 
pound and a half of flour, one pound of good but- 
ter—a thing which Babette was always most par- 
ticular about—twelve ounces of sugar, rather over 
one ounce of German yeast, a little salt, and about 
ten eggs. She spread about a fourth of the flour 
upon her board, and having dissolved the yeast 
in enough tepid water to mix the flour into a paste, 
she poured this into it and kneaded it thoroughly 
into a stiff ball of dough, which she then scored 
with a knife and placed in a large pan, which, 
having covered, she put in a warm place to fer- 
ment, or, as the bakers call it, to “ set the sponge,” 
while she proceeded to mix the rest of the ingre- 
dients. The remaining flour was now spread on 
her board, and a well or hollow place made in it, 
into which she put the sugar and salt, mixed to- 
gether in a little cold water; then the butter and 
eggs followed the rest, to be stirred or worked to- 
gether by Babette’s strong fist, who rubbed and 
rolled and passed the whole most carefully through 

“her hand, that no ugly lumps should remain un- 
noticed to tell of a careless cook. By the time 
all this was sufficiently mixed, the “sponge,” 
which had risen and spread and puffed up to some 





three times its original size, was pronounced ready 
for use, and spread on the paste, with which it 
was carefully mixed and kneaded, then the whole 
lump placed on to a cloth spread in a large wood- 
en bowl, over which a handful of flour had been 
shaken, more flour scattered on the top, and the 
whole being covered with a towel, the bowl was 
set in a cool corner and left to work as it would. 
Our ancient bonne usually made this her evening’s 
employment; and as she was an early riser, the 
sweet little loaves were ready for us by breakfast- 
time, although the dough had first to be again 
turned out of its protecting cloth and bowl to have 
flour shaken over and under it, and to be then 
doubled and folded, and pressed and rolled, and 
knuckled into all kinds of forms and shapes ; then 
to be put back into its bowl, and left to its own 
devices for some three hours ; after which Babette 
again found time and energy to double and fold, 
and knead and knuckle, until the paste was full 
of small bubbles, and felt like a large piece of soft 
white elastic padding, and then was ready to be 
fashioned into ordinary double-ball-shaped bri- 
oches of every-day life, or fashioned into rings, 
twists, or fancy shapes, and brushed over with 
water and egged, so that when baked they should 
assume that light brown tempting color which it 
was the old lady’s pride to see them assume. 

The one particular kind of holiday brioche which 
the youngsters loved most to patronize almost re- 
sembled a very choice sort of Bath bun, and was 
made with several additions to the things already 
mentioned. There were cream and candied peel, a 
wine-glassful of orange-flower water, and chopped 
almonds, or plum or cherry kernels, the whole 
mixed up with the brioche paste, which was then 
divided into little pats and put into small butter- 
ed tins or round moulds of card-board, stuck about 
with chopped-up lump-sugar, and carefully baked 
in a rather slow oven. I would advise you to try 
these if you want something really nice for tea, 
or as Babette used to bring us one at odd times, 
with a strong cup of café aw lait, without sugar, 
that we might the better taste their flavor. 

Our skillful Babette excelled in making other 
things besides petits pains, especially those creamy 
and delightful, though, alas! delusive lumps of 
melting sweetness known as meringues—some de- 
liciously creamy, others the rich brown of the 
chocolate of which they were composed. A 
many folks who read this may know them, but 
for the benefit of those who do not, and who 
may like to turn out a lovely dishful to deck a sup- 
per table and delight their friends’ palates, I will 
keep at Babette’s elbow, and tell all about them, 
the more as, though it may require practice, it is 
neither a difficult nor expensive treat. 

First she made about a pint of clear white sug- 
ar sirup, boiling it slowly till it began to bubble; 
then she tested it by rubbing a sweet spoonful 
against the side of the pan, where, at the proper 
moment it turned quite white. During this time 
I had been vigorously whisking the whites of half 
a dozen eggs in a basin; this she now took hasti- 
ly from me, and poured its contents sharply into 
the boiling sugar, explaining, while she stirred 
vigorously, that if she lost any time over it, the 
sugar would cake and powder, and the whole thing 
prove a failure. Having mixed the whole into a 
stiff batter or paste, she proceeded to lay large 
egg-shaped spoonfuls of it on to strips of paper 
laid on a long narrow board of hard wood, which 
she first well wetted—explaining that otherwise 
the meringues would dry and become hard before 
they were done. When she had spooned out a 
long row of these half-eggs at about an inch dis- 
tance from each other, she sifted some finely 
powdered white sugar over the whole; and as 
soon as that had a little dissolved, placed the board 
in a rather cool oven, and watched them rise—the 
outside shining a little, and becoming slightly set 
and clouded with brown, but the inside remaining 
moist, as becomes properly cooked meringues. In 
a few moments they were slipped out, stripped off 
the papers with a broad knife, a pat of preserve 
or jelly popped on the flat side so as to stick it 
fast to another half, and so form a complete egg- 
shaped meringue, which, piled up with others on 
a large silver plate, was to form one of the pret- 
tiest ornaments of my aunt’s birthday suppers. 

And now for the chocolate meringues, which 
Babette treated us to occasionally. They were 
rather more troublesome to make, I fancy, but be- 
ing also more uncommon, and much favored by 
those who like chocolate (which I do not), I made 
a note of the bonne’s proceedings when she was 
preparing these rich confections. 

Half a dozen eggs, one pound of sugar, one quart 
of milk, six table-spoonfuls of corn flour, a spoon- 
ful of vanilla, and five ounces of chocolate ; that 
is the list—now to see what she did with them. 
First of all she broke up the chocolate, put it into 
a pan, and having nearly covered it with milk, 
put it in a place where it could heat very gently ; 
as it dissolved she stirred it into a smooth paste, 
adding the milk gradually, and stirring until it ar- 
rived at scalding-point. Then, having mixed the 
corn flour with two or three spoonfuls of milk, 
she poured it slowly in, keeping on the stirring 
until the whole was of the consistence of very thick 
boiled custard ; then she set it aside to cool a lit- 
tle before putting in the vanilla and turning the 
rich brown creamy stuff into small glass dishes, 
which she about half filled. Having allowed them 
to cool, she then covered the contents with a lay- 
er of white meringue batter, made with the re- 
maining sugar and eggs—the sugar being boiled 
to a sirup, the eggs beaten up and dropped sudden- 
ly into it, as already described; this should be 
poured on so as to stand up in little snowy peaks, 
which can be very slightly browned and set by 
holding a hot shovel over them. 

As I have said, Babette made sweets as well as 
bread and cakes—one, a special French goody, I 
must mention. Perhaps you will know it when I 
tell you it is called nougat, of which there are 
several sorts, but this was our especial favorite, 
and our bonne’s recipe, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber it, was as follows: twenty ounces of almonds 





(she preferred pistachio-nuts), half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of honey, one glass of orange- 
flower water, and three whites of eggs; she also 
used some white wafer-paper, as I will explain 
presently. 

Having allowed the sugar to boil, the melted hon- 
ey was poured intoit, together with the orange-flow- 
er water, and well stirred. Then all this was add- 
ed by degrees to the well-whipped whites of egg, 
which were ready in a large bowl, stirring it quick- 
ly until it formed a paste, which was decided to be 
of a sufficient consistence when a spoonful dropped 
into quite cold water might be easily snapped and 
broken in half. The almonds or pistachios were 
then added, and having been well stirred in the 
paste, it was spread out, forming a thick and sweet 
cake, on the wafer-paper, a sheet of which was 
also placed on the top; over this was laid some 
clean letter-paper, and the whole pressed down flat 
by a tin or baking plate, and left to cool, after 
which it was cut into tempting slabs of about two 
inches square, and put in tin boxes, and out of our 
reach for the time being. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ARTIAL law in Russia means despotism 
and terror. Report gives a fearful picture 
of the present condition of St. Petersburg under 
military rule. No one is permitted to be out of 
his house after nine o’clock at night without a 
certificate or pass. Arrests are numerous, every 
lace is watched, and Sy cee are exploded 
in the street every day. At ten o’clock at night 
every light in private houses must be extin- 
guished. The police and the soldiers are kept 
in a constant state of excitement by the Nihil- 
ists. Seditious placards are put up in the busiest 
corners of the street, yet detectives can never 
discover the secret bill-poster. Since the at- 
tempted assassination of the Czar, two compa- 
nies in every regiment of soldiers are kept in 
marching order, equipped with all accessories 
requisite for active operations, squadrons of cav- 
alry stand in constant readiness to mount, and 
day and night divisions of Cossacks patrol the 
streets. Arrests are made upon the slightest 
suspicion, and thousands of people wholly inno- 
cent of any political offense, either in deed or in 
intent, aresweptinto prison. Apparentlya reign 
of terror has begun in Russia. 





The great boat-race on the Tyne River, long 
looked for by those interested in matches of this 
kind, took place on May 5, Edward Hanlan, of 
Toronto, Ontario, and John Hawdon, of Deleval, 
being the contestants. It resulted, according to 
general expectation, ina + orga tn Hanlan, who 
won the race by six lengths. The day was fine, 
the crowd of spectators immense, and great en- 
thusiasm prevailed. 


More interesting than usual—if possible—are 
the papers contained in the June number of 
Harper's Magazine, which so attracts us by its 
new dress and the exquisite beauty of its illus- 
trations. ‘Rye, and Round There,” by W. R. 
O’ Donovan, is the opening article, with fifteen 
drawings by E. A. Abbey, descriptive of that pic- 
turesque locality; then comes a paper by H. M. 
Robinson, on the ‘‘ Honorable Hudson Bay Com- 
pany,’’ with fourteen novel illustrations by Rog- 
ers; the concluding paper of Colonel Waring’s 
Tyrol sketches, finely illustrated; “The Grand 
Days of Histrionics,” by Olive Logan, with por- 
traits of notable persons, many of which are re- 
productions of celebrated paintings; the second 
of Howard Pyle’s ‘* Peninsular Canaan” papers, 
richly illustrated; and a humorous narrative 
of ‘‘A Free-lecture Experience,” by James T. 
Fields, with characteristic illustrations. There 
is also a full-page illustration, by Abbey, of Her- 
rick’s poem * Upon a Virgin Kissing a Rose.” 
“Young Mrs. Jardine,’’ by Miss Mulock, is con- 
tinued. There are short stories of special inter- 
est—‘' Black Point,” ‘The Last of the Chang- 
Maos,” ** A Citizen of Paris’’—and various oth- 
er contributions, as ‘‘ Personal Recollections of 
Agassiz,” “‘ At the Gate,” “‘The Draining of a 
Village,’ and “ Alexander Spotswood.” The 
Editor’s Easy Chair, Literary Record, Scientific 
Record, and Drawer are, as usual, full of enter- 
tainment and instruction. New subscribers will 
be furnished with the February, March, April, 
and May numbers, containing the beginning of 
Miss Mulock’s story, free of cost. 





The series of chamber-music concerts recent- 
ly given in this city, in which Herr Wilhelmj 
has borne such a conspicuous part, has afforded 
the numerous admirers of this artist an excel- 
lent opportunity of listening to his extraordi- 
nary playing. 





For some years past many women have been 
officially recognized in Russia as physicians. 
Madame Bestajeva is one of these, a regularly 
authorized doctor, and wife of one of the physi- 
cians delegated to Wetlianka, where the plague 
originated. She has courageously visited about 
two thousand women at their homes to see that 
all sanitary conditions are observed, and to give 
medical advice. 





All admirers of George Eliot will regret to 
learn that she is reported to be ill, and able only 
to write very little. The physicians fear that 
she will not regain her strength for some time 
to come, 





Seventy families in the suburbs of Montreal 
were recently made homeless by a fire, which 
probably originated by children playing with 
matches in a stable. Forty houses, most of 
them occupied by two families, were destroyed. 





A pleasant affair was the breakfast recently 
given by the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter, at the 
Century Club, to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, of 
Boston. The guests assembled to do honor to 
the eminent writer were from among our most 
srominent citizens. At the appropriate time 

r. Potter welcomed the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’’ in a few happy remarks, which 
were responded to by Dr. Holmes with words 
of thanks and a poem. There were no formal 
addresses; but short, sparkling speeches were 
made by Mr. George William Curtis, Rev. Dr. 
William Adams, Chief Justice Daly, Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard, Mr. Parke Godwin, and Rev. Dr. Rich- 
ard 8, Storrs. The immediate occasion of this 





breakfast, which proved so agreeable to all pres- 
ent, was Dr. Holmes’s presence in New York 
to read a paper before the Thursday Evening 
Club—an association of ladies and gentlemen 
for literary and scientific culture, which meets 
semi-monthly; and it was intended by the mem- 
ber of the club on whose invitation he came as 
an expression of his appreciation of Dr. Holmes’s 
courtesy and kindness in coming. 





Orenburg, a Russian city on the Ural River, 
which was nearly destroyed by fire a short time 
ago, had in 1867 a population of 33,500. It has 
rapidly increased since that time both in popu- 
lation and commercial importance, The city is 
strongly fortified ; and previous to the fire there 
were ten churches, two mosques, Governor's 
house, custom-house, the Boshkir Caravansary, 
and many other public buildings. During the 
conflagration, which raged for two days, a vio- 
lent storm prevailed, adding to the distress and 
suffering of the people. 





It is said that Queen Victoria was strangely 
moved when she heard of the attempted assassi- 
nation of the Czar, She has a morbid fear of a 
tragic ending to her own life, and never travels 
without an escort of several loyal gentlemen as 
a protection. 





The Boston Advertiser is responsible for the 
publishing of an April circular from the “‘ Soci- 
ety for Promoting the Condition of Flies.” It 
may now be too late in the season for much 
good to result from this circular, which informs 
us that each one of those heavy, unhappy old 
flies which crawl out of their hiding-places on 
warm days about this time, and feebly buzz 
on window-panes, is about to lay some two 
thousand eggs, more or less; and, according to 
scientific calculation, from this single ancestor, 
on the Ist of next September there will be, in 
round numbers, sixteen million million flies ca- 
pabie and ready to disturb our repose. We are 
admonished, therefore, to gently drop every one 
of these “‘ old heathen”’ into the fire, and thus re- 
lieve society. Housekeepers are also requested 
to put out of misery the wretched squads of 
little, just-hatched flies often seen on a window, 
by a firm but gentle pressure of a wet napkin, 
thus preventing great distress next fall. 





Camels are usually regarded as peaceable crea- 
tures, but the other day, while the exhibition 
of Van Amburgh’s Menagerie was in progress at 
Pawlings, the camel attacked the trunk of the 
elephant Bolivar, lucerating it severely. It was 
with extreme difficulty that the camel was made 
to relinquish his hold. During the fight the 
roar of the elephant could be heard a long dis- 
tance, 





The maniac who recently attempted to assas- 
sinate Mr. Edwin Booth, while on the stage, in 
Chicago, has magnanimously offered to “ settle 
the matter for nine hundred dollars.” 





One hundred thousand dollars have been given 
from the Stone estate in Malden, Massachusetts, 
to Atlanta and Fisk universities, to be used 
chiefly for new buildings. 





France is occupied with gigantic projects for 
public improvements, which will not only in- 
crease facilities for internal communication and 
for commerce, but also supply employment for 
laborers. The Minister of Public Works in 
Francé has outlined a scheme of railway, canal, 
and harbor extension which will cost about 

,000,000—an immense sum. He proposes to 
raise money for all these improvements by the 
issue of three per cent. bonds, redeemable in 
seventy-five years. He will probably receive 
legislative sanction for his proposed works, and 
ean doubtless raise the necessary sum without 
difficulty. In fact, the enterprising Minister of 
Public Works has laid out a system of internal 
improvements of great magnitude, and one 
which, if adopted, will occupy France for many 
years to come, and be of immense advantage to 
the young republic. 


By the earthquake which occurred at Miana, 
Persia, on March 22, it is reported that 922 lives 
were lost, twenty-one villages destroyed, and a 
— of sheep, oxen, horses, and camels 

illed. 





Russian princes are peculiar. Not long ago 
Prince Yussupoff, one of the rich men of the 
country, was fined and then sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, on account of the un- 
cleanly condition of his palace, which poisoned 
the atmosphere of the whole neighborhood. 





Great preparations are in progress for an in- 
ternational art exhibition, to be opened in Mu- 
nich next July. The enterprise is under the 
special patronage of King Ludwig II., and all 
the most distinguished men of Bavaria are zeal- 
ously co-operating to conduct to a prosperous 
issue an undertaking which is conidered one 
of exceptional interest and importance. It is 
anticipated that there will be a fair collection 
of pictures by English artists on the walls of 
the galleries, and a strong hope is expressed for 
a numerous attendance of visitors from Eng- 
land. There is every reason to expect that the 
exhibition will prove in every sense equal, if 
not superior, to that which was held ten years 
ago in the Bavarian capital, and deservedly at- 
tracted universal admiration. 





Evidently the Detroit Free Press has had a col- 
lision ; otherwise it could never thus express its 
feelings: ‘‘The baby carriage made its appear- 
ance yesterday for the season of 1879. It was 
occupied by the usual baby, and it was propelled 
by the woman who looks into all the store win- 
dows as she goes along. A reporter, who fol- 
lowed the carriage for an hour, found that it 
collided with five women, ten men, six curb 
blocks, four boxes, and a street car, and every 
collision only made the woman more determined 
to occupy two-thirds of the sidewalk, if it took 
allsummer. She succeeded. They all succeed. 
A woman pushing a baby carriage in front of 
her on the sidewalk is as dangerous as seven 
roller-skaters and four velocipede riders com- 
bined. She can’t kill a full-grown man quite as 
promptly as a runaway team, but she can knock 
his shins to pieces, tumble him over, upset all 
his good resolutions, and leave him flint-hearted 
and evil-minded. You can’t dodge a baby cab.” 
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THE EKOWE RELIEF 
FORCE. 
since the disastrous 

4 at of the British 
forces by the Zulus at Isan- 
dula, on the 22d of January, 
through the mismanagement 
of Lord Chelmsford, public 
interest has centred on the 
fate of Colonel Pearson and 
his men, shut up in the lit- 
tle missionary station at 
wa), scantily prov 
surrounded by a savage foe. 
It was well known that should 
no outside relief reach them 
before their stores were ex- 
hausted, they would be re- 
duced to the alternative of 
perishing slowly by famine 
or meeting their death in the 
attempt to cut their way 
through the assegais of King 
Cetywayo and his army. For- 
tunately means were devised 
of communicating with them 
by telegraph signals from 
the top of a hill at Fort Tene- 
dos, thirty-three miles dis- 
tant, and thus learning their 
exact situation. A relief ex- 
pedition, consisting of some 
six thousand Europeans and 
natives, was speedily organ- 
ized, commanded by Lord 
Chelmsford in person, and 
well supplied with Gatling 
guns, cannon, wagons, oxen, 
and provisions, but so much 
time was consumed in prep- 
arations that it was not ready 
to set out until March 28. 
Meanwhile the little garri- 
son, half starved, and deci- 
mated by fever, patiently 
waited. 

The route fiom Fort Tene- 
dos to Ekowe was a difficult 
one. Three rivers lay be- 
tween, the Inyoni, ati- 
kulu, and Ingingyuni, be- 
tween the last two of which, 
through heavy bush, lay the 
most dangerous part of the 
road. The fording of these 
streams, with the cumbrous 
wagons, each drawn by 
eral pairs of oxen, was a 
troublesome task, as is graph- 
ically shown by our spirited 
double-page engraving, which 
admirably illustrates the per- 
sonnel and chief features of 
the expedition. The sudden 
rise of the rivers, which were 
liable at any moment to be 
rendered impassable by one 
of the heavy thunder-storms 
so common in that climate, 
was another source of dan- 
ger. Colonel Pearson had 
telegraphed before the de- 
parture of the expedition 
that there were 85,000 Zulus 
waiting to intercept them, 
that he had a hundred sick 
and fifty wounded, and could 
only send out five hundred 
men to attack in the rear. 

The column of relief ad- 
vanced toward Ekowe by a 
somewhat circuitous route, 
and encamped at Ginglelova, 
about fifteen miles distant 
from Colonel Pearson’s po- 
sition, on the Ist of April. 
Sere Lord Chelmsford in- 
trenched himself, being warn- 
ed of the enemy’s approach. 
During the night the “ laager” 
was industriously strengthen- 
ed in spite of torrents of rain, 
and to good purpose; for in 
the early morning the Zulus, 
as is their custom, attempted 
a surprise, rushing impetu- 

sly in two separate bodies 
upon the camp from the sur- 
rounding heights. The strug- 
gie was sharp, but short, It 
is apparent that the enemy, 
for all their barbarous, un- 
tamed valor, never ‘had a 
chance of coming to close 
quarters, The deadly fire of 
the British rifles did not al- 
low them to get within le 
than twenty or thirty yards 
of the trenches, and as they 
advanced daringly and in 
large masses to the assault, 
the slaughter must have been 
frightful. Lord Chelmsford 
calculates that the Zulus were 
11,000 in number, After 
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vainly striving for an hour or more to get toclose | from the lofty watch-tower at Ekowe, were not 


quarters, the Zulu regiments broke up and re- 
treated in precipitate confusion. They were pur- 
sued by the mounted infantry, a colonia! force, 
and the native contingent, suffering severely in 
their flight. The defeat was absolute and final. 
It is reported that Cetywayo himself had come 
from Ulundi with his troops, and that he witness- 
ed the engagement, which would account for the 
determination and fury of the Zulu attacks. 
Their loss is estimated at 3000 men. 


It is in- 
teresting to note that Colonel Pearson’s staff, 


only able to observe the vicissitudes of the fight 
at Ginglelova, but to send Lord Chelmsford a 
congratulatory message on his success, by flash- 
ing signals. On the advance to Ekowe the fol- 
lowing day the country was found to be cleared 
of the enemy. Colonel Pearson and his brave 
companions have marched back in safety to the 
Tugela. Unfortunately there is much sickness 
among them, and for this reason, probably, Lord 
Chelmsford has resolved to abandon Ekowe, and 
to establish an intrenched camp at Ginglelova. 


DONNA BIANCA’S VEIL. 


I SHOULD probably never have seen this cost- 
ly bit of flimsiness and feminine vanity had 
it not been for Darwin. I am a naturalist, and 
Darwin is an acquaintance of mine. But lest my 
familiarity with a great name may have a boast- 
ful sound, it may be as well to explain at the 
outset that Darwin was a Brazilian monkey that 
I met at the village of Santa Maria del Ca: 
on the Amazon. 

I had stopped at the village to study beetles. 
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| There was no hotel, but the natives were hospi- 
| table, and competed for the honor of entertaining 
me. They followed me while I sought my be- 
loved beetles, and anxiously inquired whether I 
ate them raw or roasted. The only individual 
in the procession that acted as my escort who 
seemed to intelligently appreciate my 
tions was Darwin. He joined enthusiastically in 
the search, and brought me several new species, 
Delighted at the idea of having a collaborator, I 
ascertained to what family he belonged, and took 
up my residence in company with the little monkey, 


I had the honor of givin 
he accepted with grave app 
did credit. Every thing 
formed with the seriousne 
His wizened little face m 
the most intense seriousnes 
and scanty fringe of gray 
er part of the visage added 
sion of astuteness, and ren 
sible for me to regard him 
seemed rather some encha 
of the human species, 
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tle way was the old mission 

San Ignacio. Some one told 

her that there was some fine 

lace in the vestry, and Phil- 

omena paddled down to the 

church, only to learn from 

the padre that the lace capes 

and surplices and other sa- 

cred vestments had all been 

sent, by a special dispensa- 

} tion, to the abbess of the 

- } convent of Santa Maria del 

= : : - Campo. Philomena was so 
= = disappointed that she gave 

| up at once all hope of win- 
ning the prize, but she 
thought that while she was 
there she might as well offer 
a prayer before the shrine 
of St. Bras to keep her from 
sneezing through the rest of 
the year While kneeling, 
she could not help noticing 
the altar-cloth. It was very 


nt a teomred chose. Down the river a lit- 
| 
} 








dirty and yellow, but it was 
ace ; not trimmed around the 
edge, but one solid piece of 
: = 2 lace, filled in with a pattern 
: i of palm branches about a 
= : a cross. Philomena had seen 
= Te | ! sche anata senha Wiehe 
\\ = : : WN Hp \\ \\Y a great many palm branches, 
\\\ = ‘ 3 i if il : : and she wondered how any 
\ / one who had not seen them 
—for she guessed that this 
lace was made in old Spain 


—could have caught the 
curve and dip of the long 
feather-like sprays so exact- 
ly. The abbess had sent 
for all the lace in the vestry 

but here before the shrine 
of St. Bras, in the main part 
of the church, was the hand- 
somest piece of all. Philo- 
mena looked and looked, un- 
til it seemed to her that she 
drew the pattern in through 
her eyes and stamped it on her 
brain; then she went home 
and set to work. A part of 
the pattern was made with 
a narrow strap of lace-like 
tape, doubling it and curving 
it backward and forward, 
and then working stitches 
between the loops with the 
needle. She had a quantity 
of this narrow strap-work on 
hand, and she began at once, 
working from early dawn till 
late at night. Every few 
days she would go to the 
church and take a peep at 
the altar-cloth, generally 
taking Darwin with her, for 
though he left her willingly 
for an entomological expedi- 
tion with me, he howled like 
a very demon when left be- 
hind by her She reported 
Darwin as always behaving 
remarkably well at church, 
holding one end of her rosa 
ry and gazing up at the lace 
with his head on one side, 
till it was all she could do to 
maintain her gravity. 

She copied the border of 
the altar-cloth exactly; but 
there were two heavy brass 
candlesticks standing on it 
which she did not dare to 
move, and she told me that 
she intended to fill in the 
centre with sprigs of orange 
blossoms of her own device. 
The veil was not finished 
when I left Santa Maria to 
continue my voyage up the 
river, but I promised to stop 
on my return and attend 
Philomena’s wedding, for I 
was certain from what I had 
seen of her exquisite work 
that the veil could not fail to 
obtain the prize. 








Her silent intensity of pur- 
pose had filled me with en 
thusiasm and faith; and 
when next I knocked at the 
low door, it was not with 
any expectation of seeing 
Philomena, for I was behind 
my time, and I had called 
only to inquire for her. I 
was startled, however, to see 
her mother sitting on the 
ground in the shade of the 
hut, her arms locked about 
her knees, and her forehead 
r= ‘ E resting upon them, her lank 
2 = F ; ? = - ae = { hair falling about her, and 
z. = ; : : 4 : > am her whole attitude that of 

profound dejection. When 
[I spoke to her she burst into 
RCEHCROSSING A STREAM. tears, and the story which 


Fr FO 


she told me, after becoming 

by the abbess of the convent of Santa Maria del | more composed, was sad enough. The veil had 
Campo, and a prize in money was to be the re- | been completed in time. Philomena had tried it 
ward of the maker of the handsomest veil. on the night before she had taken it to the con- 
Philomena was a skillful worker. Moreover, | vent, to the admiration of the whole household, 
she needed money, for she was betrothed to a| Darwin included. Philomena’s lover had been 
worthless Indian, who would never be able to| present. They had stood up together, as they 
furnish the small sum necessary for the install- | hoped soon to do before the altar, and the poor 
ment of their simple ménage. She told me that | woman declared that Philomena had made a far 


nor of givinggm his name, which I had one other friend in the humble home | country round, was to be married to a Portuguese 
th grave app¥land to which he | under whose palm-thateched roof I had been al-| nobleman. She had made an announcement to 
very thing Wt he did was per- | lowed to hang my hammock, and this was the | the girls of all the villages governed by her fa- 
the seriousnegof a philosopher. | monkey’s owner, Philomena, a black-eyed, silent | ther that she intended to be married in a veil 
ittle face méMtined at all times | girl, who sat all day over her lace-pillow, and | made by one of the girls of her own country, as 
se seriousne#his wrinkled brows | worked as though her life depended on the fleet- | she had a fancy to carry some of their fine work 
nge of gray “pker about the low- | ness with which her fingers traversed its meshes. | with her to Lisbon, to compare with the old Span- 
visage added @he general expres- | I learned after a time that her life did depend | ish point which her husband’s family boasted ed - 

ness, and ren@#@lit almost impos-| upon it in a measure. I had not been in the | amongst its heirlooms. Six months were allowed | she was not at all sure of winning, for there were handsomer bride than Donna Bianca, who had 
o regard him @imere beast. He | village long before I was informed that Donna | for the completion of the veil, and then, upon an | all the girls at the convent, who could go to the been married it seemed the day before my arrival. 
» some enchatlgnome or dwarf | Bianca Camilla, daughter of the Baron Domingo | appointed day, the work would be examined by | abbess for patterns, and the nuns themselves wert Yes, the veil had taken the prize, as we all 
species. Vasquez del Campo, the great man of all the Donna Bianca, by the baroness her mother, and fine lace-workers, and could help them if they knew it would. Donna Bianca had herself 
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placed a silk purse full of gold pieces in Philo- 
mena’s hand; but the next day the officer of the 
law had come, had taken away the money, and 
put Philomena in prison. 

The reason given was that the altar-cloth had 
been stolen two days before. The padre had at 
once suspected Philomena; when they showed 
him the veil, the stupid creature declared: that it 
was the missing bit of ecclesiastical finery. This 
was all. I sat down, quite stunned, to think it 
over. A whine of loneliness came from the in- 
terior of the hut. 

“Why, that is Darwin!” I exclaimed. “ Why 
have you chained him ?” 

“He ran away, and was gone all day, just be- 
fore Philomena finished the veil,” replied the 
woman. “He knew he was doing wrong, for he 
stole into the house like a whipped cur when he 
returned. He is in penitence now.” 

“The thing is,” I said, “to find the real thief. 
I have heard that monkeys were excellent de- 
tectives. If you will unchain him, I will spend 
a day or two looking up the case.” 

“T let him out a while yesterday,” said the 
woman. “He went to the church with me to see 
Donna Bianca married, and stood upon my head 
to have the better view of the sacrament. He 
was so gay afterward, with his chattering and 
his antics, that I tied him up again, the heartless 
creature—and Philomena in prison !” 

Darwin remembered me perfectly, and over- 
whelmed me with caresses. I determined to keep 
a sharp watch on all his actions, but while eating 
my calabash of farina he slipped away. After 
the supper, Philomena’s mother told me that she 
was going to the church for her prayer-book, 
which she had left there at the wedding. I 
walked along with her, trying to cheer her with 
hopes that all would come right. At the porch 
we met the baroness, who had been there proba- 
bly to pray for her daughter. 

“Poor woman!” she said; “it must be a ter- 
rible thing to have one’s daughter carried away 
for a crime.” 

“But she did no wrong,” cried Philomena’s 
mother, wildly; and I explained in my broken 
Portuguese that I knew that Philomena had cop- 
ied the altar-cloth, and could not have stolen it. 

“ Who, then, did ?” replied the baroness, coldly. 

We had reached the inside of the church by 
this time, and the baroness started and seized my 
hand, for from the vestry door a little figure in a 
trailing white robe flitted up the steps of the high 
altar, and knelt as her daughter had done the day 
before. I looked for a moment, and then a priest 
entered, and the little bride sprang up in terror; 
the white robe dropped, and Darwin came leaping 
toward me. The priest picked up the white thing, 
and brought it to us. It was the stolen altar- 
cloth, and Darwin was the thief: he had taken it 
the day he had been missed. When the padre 
came to compare the two pieces of lace, he saw 
at once that this was the true altar-cloth, and 
Philomena was released. She did not receive the 
prize again, however, for it had been given to 
another girl, and Donna Bianca had carried an- 
other veil to Portugal. 

I purchased the veil of Philomena; it is a won- 
der of beauty. My own bride shall wear it some 
day, if I ever win her; but the only jewels I can 
give her will be a parure of Brazilian scarabs, 
for I am a poor entomologist still, and I have 
two mouths to fill. For when Darwin’s sentence 
of death was commuted to banishment for life, I 
could not decline taking him with me. He is not 
as skillful in arranging a cabinet as in capturing 
specimens, and is hardly an inducement to a house- 
keeper, as he shares my sanctum with the insou- 
ciance and ingratitude peculiar to philosophical 
exiles ; but share it he shall, say I, for the rest of 
his days—wife or no wife. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HOME ? 


Tne colonel meanwhile had passed a good 
night ; he woke up thinking with pleasure of the 
chance by which he had been able to come to 
the help of this worthy couple. Marney made 
too much of a very simple action, but, after all, 
gratitude was a rare commodity. The colonel 
determined to write a letter to his children, in 
which he unconsciously hoped by dignity of lan- 
guage to conceal what some people might deem 
weak compliance. It is often difficult to tell why 
one does one thing more than another, or to real- 
ize what slight impulses drive the whole fabric 
of existence in one or another direction. A 
chance question or association, one person or an- 
other coming into the room, trifles scarcely to be 
weighed in the balance of daily life, seem to lead 
to such unexpected conclusions. It was the tone 
of Mrs, Marney’s voice, more than any thing she 
had said, which had brought conviction to the 
colonel. He finished his breakfast with good ap- 
petite, sat down in his arm-chair, re-read Tempy’s 
note with great deliberation, and all the time he 
seemed to hear the plaintive voice, “ Others may 
do their best, but it isn’t the same.” The col- 
onel was a serious man, who always took things 
seriously, and who put dates to his impulses. 
He paused for a minute, and then he began to 
write: 


“My pear Tempy,—I was painfully surprised 
by the contents of your letter of the 24th, which 
I received only last evening. You write, my 





dear Tempy, as if you were not aware that my 
chief object in life must be to promote my 
children’s welfare as far as in my power lies. 
My health required change, and I hoped it might 
have been a pleasant arrangement for all parties 
—for you and your brother as well as for your 
aunts—if I asked Bolsover to receive you both 
during my absence, That this arrangement should 
have resulted in dissatisfaction on your part, 
greatly disappoints me. Your aunts are not aware 
of your painful feelings, and write of you both 
with the warmest affection. They are very su- 
perior women. Your poor mother had the high- 
est opinion of them, and of your uncle Bolsover. 
I should be indeed grieved if any estrangement 
arose in your minds toward such near relations. 
After some deliberation, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it will be best, under the circum- 
stances, that you should not wait for my return, 
which may be delayed, and that you and your 
brother should join me here. I am writing to 
Caroline Bolsover by this post, to tell her of my 
change of plans, and giving no special reason 
beyond my protracted stay in Paris. My present 
landlady, Madame Du Pare, has not room to take 
you in; but a suitable apartment will easily be 
found. I need not add that I shall not require 
you either to scrub the floors or to live upon dry 
bread, though I have less pleasure in welcoming 
you, my dear child, than I might have had if you 
had earned th’ ‘treat,’ as I think I may call it, 
by cheerful acquiescence in my wishes ; but nev- 
ertheless it will be a real pleasure to me to have 
you with me again, and I trust that no more occa- 
sion for complaint will arise—either on your part 
or that of Your affectionate father, 
“Joun Dymonp. 

“P.S.—I am sorry for poor Charles’s troubles. 
A young man can not be too careful in the choice 
of his associates. I have no doubt that it is a 
wise plan to remove him at once from evil influ- 
ences. Let us hope his muse will not permanent- 
ly suffer from the loss of the verses.” 


The colonel was pleased with his composition, 
and had taken it to the post, and was coming 
back in a cheerful, well-satisfied frame of mind, 
when, to his surprise, he met Mrs. Marney, whom 
he imagined far away on her way to England, 
walking quietly up the village street with her lit- 
tle boys on either side of her. She was dressed 
in black; she was carrying a basket; she looked 
very pale, but she suddenly flushed crimson when 
she saw him, and stopped short, waiting for him 
to come up to her. 

“Not gone!” said the colonel, arching his eye- 
brows. “I thought you were off this morning 
early.” 

“No; Marney is gone,” she said, faltering, and 
very much agitated. “He could not—we could 
not— - Oh, Colonel Dymond! how can I explain ? 
There was so much to be done—more than I can 
tell you—more than I knew of yesterday. I gave 
up my share. It has been a cruel disappoint- 
ment,” and her eyes filled up. “He is gone— 
alone; he will bring her back to me.” Then she 
said, “ Don’t think me ungrateful ; please say this 
much, though I feel as if we had ill requited your 
goodness ;” and she stood confused, and, with her 
beautiful eyes cast down, she did not seem able to 
face the colonel’s gaze. 

Colonel Dymond was easily led, but he was also 
a strict-minded man, and he answered dryly, for 
he was disappointed : 

“T am sorry you were not able to carry out the 
purpose for which I advanced that small sum, 
Mrs. Marney; it was intended for your conven- 
ience. You owe me no account;” and then, with- 
out another word, he walked stiffly away along 
the hot, sunshiny road, while poor Mrs. Marney, 
still holding the boys in each hand, passed on, 
chilled and with a heavy heart. 

Poor soul! for her was the shame, for her the 
bitter disappointment and the brunt of opinion. 

Poor Mary felt that the colonel avoided her 
more and more. If she met him in the garden, 
he wished her a cold good-morning, and went on 
his way, instead of establishing himself by her 
side as he had done hitherto. The poor soul felt 
as guilty as if she herself had been to blame, as 
if it was her fault that her husband had failed 
her. She had little by little grown to confide in 
her new friend, and she missed him sorely. When 
she met the colonel’s averted looks, it gave her a 
pain in her heart; she felt as if Mick was more 
to blame in some way if the colonel was angry ; 
and once, seeing her friend turn up a side path 
to avoid her, she sent the little boys running after 
him to beg him to wait. He waited, and allowed 
her to come up to him. He could not help ad- 
miring her even then, vexed as he was ; she looked 
so beautiful, so beseeching, as she advanced along 
the straggling little walk. 

“T can’t bear it any longer, colonel,” she said, 
half laughing, though bitterly in earnest. “ You 
have been such a true, kind friend that your dis- 
pleasure is a load on my heart; that is all I want 
to say. Believe me, I would have given twenty 
pounds twenty times over, had it been mine, that 
this should not have occurred.” 

He was somewhat mollified, but he did not quite 
relent. “You owe me no account,” he repeated. 

It was all she could get from him, and yet she 
was glad she had tried to set matters right, when 
next day he came once more and walked by her 
side for a few minutes, talking more like himself. 
Mary, too, was more like herself. 

“T have heard from them,” she said, with a 
happy face. “ They will be here to-morrow morn- 
ing.—Madame, I am expecting my daughter.” 

“So much the better,” says madame, dryly. 
“T hope she will not behave in the way every 
body else does, and change her mind at the last.” 

Madame too had frozen ever since that un- 
lucky night when Mrs. Marney had taken back her 
fifty francs and given up her journey so myste- 
riously. 

But next morning, when the travellers arrived, 
Mrs, Marney’s delight and happiness were irre- 





sistible. This was no culprit asking forgiveness, 
but a proud and happy woman claiming their 
sympathy. Mrs. Marney met them at the gate 
where the carriage stopped in the sunshine, and 
then the mother and daughter were tight clasped 
in one another’s arms. 

Madame was at her window; Colonel Dymond 
was smoking under the acacia-tree as the Mar- 
neys passed by. He thought he had rarely seen 
a prettier sight than the little procession. The 
mother and daughter were walking arm in arm, 
looking so entirely united and one that he won- 
dered that they could ever have been apart. He 
thought the girl seemed perfectly charming; she 
had a certain prim, delicate grace in place of her 
mother’s somewhat easy-going manner. She 
looked sad, and her black dress told its story; 
she was dusty and tired after her night’s journey, 
but all this could not alter her sweet triumph of 
girlhood ; her complexion was dazzling, her bright 
eyes were alight. 

She was looking up with that perfect trust and 
reliance which a child feels for its parent, and 
the mother was gazing into her sweet face with 
the proud confidence a mother feels in her child. 
I do not know that these two loved each other 
more than most mothers and daughters, but their 
often partings and long separations made their 
feelings more evident when they met at last. 

“ Here she is, Colonel Dymond,” said Mrs. Mar- 
ney, stopping short when she saw him. “Susy 
knows all your kindness to me.” 

“T am very proud to be so introduced,” said 
the colonel, with a smile. 

And so Susanna had got her wish, and was at 
home, and Mary Marney could watch her with 
loving eyes as the girl came and went about 
the place. It filled the elder woman with strange 
pride and delight to see how pretty her daughter 
was grown, how charming she was in all her ways. 
Sometimes, if she looked at her and smiled, and 
Susy smiled back, the faces looking into each 
other might have been the same face softened 
and reflected in the waters of a pool. A sudden 
brightness would come into the girtl’s eyes as she 
met her mother’s look, and she nodded with a 
pretty little spontaneous gesture. She looked a 
little sleepy sometimes when she was not speak- 
ing; but then again, when the people she cared 
for came to her, and the things she liked, her face 
would light up and her eyebrows would arch into 
new expression. She seemed a different person 
touched to a different life. The mother was the 
handsomer of the two, but she had not the sweet 
looks and tones of the young girl. This was the 
conclusion the colonel came to next day when he 
met them all in the garden as usual. After a 
very few minutes’ talk—so it seemed to him— 
Miss Susy started up and announced that she was 
going down to the village with her brothers. 

“Are you going down to the village again, 
Susy ?” said the elder lady. “ You must be tired ; 
you have been about all day, and all yesterday 
you were travelling.” 

“Tm not a bit tired, mamma,” said the girl. 
“T wish you would come with us.” 

“Tcan’tcome. I—I have some letters to write,” 
said Mrs. Marney, who had as yet tried to conceal 
from her daughter some of the makeshifts of the 
establishment. 

“You have always got letters, mamma,” said 
Susy, smiling. ‘ Whom do you write to?” 

The mother sighed and then smiled; she was, 
in truth, an impatient woman drilled to patience 
by long habit. The daughter had lived peaceful- 
ly hitherto among peaceful people in a distant 
place. Her gifts, such as they were, had come to 
her from nature, not from that cruel second na- 
ture which is the experience of life. 

“Well, then, I’m tired,” said Mrs. Marney, 
laughing. “I wonder you are not, Susy.” 

“ Ah, she don’t want to sit and rest,” said Ma- 
dame Du Pare, who had come out for ten minutes’ 
chat with her lodgers. “My dear madame, she 
won’t demand stools or arm-chairs for thirty years 
to come. They are for decrepit old patraques, 
like myself.” 

“ You, madame! What do you say to me?” 
said Mrs. Marney, smiling and looking very hand- 
some. 

“TI beg that you, Polly, will keep about long 
enough to see to your duties,” said Marney, by 
way of a joke, “or I shall have to look out for 
your successor, my dear.” 

Susanna’s cheeks were burning, her soft dark 
eyes were looking indignation. To hear her 
beloved beautiful mamma, the goddess of her 
girlish imagination, so spoken to, filled her with 
a strange intolerant anger. She had scarcely 
known her step-father until now, and the more 
she knew him the more she shrank from him and 
his ways and his speeches. Her mother had al- 
ways come alone to Crossham, where Susy’s early 
years had been passed with the kind old - 
father who was gone now: sometimes Mr. Marney 
had appeared for an hour to fetch his wife. Mr. 
Holcombe’s old-fashioned dignity and distance had 
overawed him on these occasions. Susanna had 
been sorry for him. He had seemed stiff and shy, 
but more to his step-daughter’s fastidious taste 
than now when he was “at home,” as people say, 
and all restraint was gone. Susanna had been 
brought up in a somewhat rigid school. She 
could have grown accustomed in time to his 
smoke, his free and easy ways; but what she 
could not get used to was the tone which he used 
to her mother—her sweet beautiful mother, for 
whose presence she had longed ever since she was 
a little child first parted from her side. Mary 
Marney had always seemed like some angel to 
her young daughter. Susanna had inherited from 
Mary herself a turn for hero-worship, a certain 
faith in those she loved which idealized them and 
made them more than mortal. Now she was liv- 
ing in a daily bewilderment. It was but a few 
hours since she had first come, and already a hun- 
dred doubts were in her mind. She was not dis- 
appointed in her mother; but she could not un- 
derstand her. She loved her more than she had 





ever done, but she was not satisfied, and she 
seemed to know her less. 

“Ts mamma happy ?” she asked herself ; “ can 
she be happy? Ah, now that I am come to her, 
my love must make her happy.” This, at least, 
might be granted. 

It seemed so little to ask for, but that little was 
not in her life’s conditions; other and greater 
blessings might be Susanna’s, but not this one. 

She wanted all her mother’s heart, and there 
between them stood Marney with his odious blink- 
ing handsome face, his free and easy ways ; there 
scrambled the little boys with their wild heels 
and clamor, there came the daily cares, the hours 
crowded with sordid laborious tasks. Was this 
the life her mother had been leading all these 
years—the life that absorbed her so utterly? 
Poverty was nothing: Susy had been used to 
simple ways in her grandfather’s house; but 
these shifts, these insincerities, these unpaid-for 
luxuries, the duns, the bills, the expedients which 
had never been dreamed of until now, all these 
things were now to be a part of Susy’s daily ex- 
perience. All this was in her mind as she turned 
away from the group under the acacia-tree. There 
they sat: there was the sky again all peaceful as 
if no ache existed beneath its couleur de rose. 

(To BR CONTINUED.) 





OUR AUTOMATON. 


I’ve coveted for quite an age 
A certain thing [ve seen: 
A “Patent self-adjusting-gauge 

Automaton machine ; 
Self-acting in the truest sense ; 
Absurdly low in price; 
The labor-saving is immense; 
One trial will suffice.” 


I’ve seen ’em daily advertise 
For many seasons past 

This much-to-be-regarded prize— 
I’ve got the thing at last! 

The merest infant understands 
Its working, so they say; 

It does the work of twenty hands: 
It’s coming home to-day. 


Of labor by the hand, they say, 
It quite insures the doom: 

We'll send the gardener away; 
We sha’n’t require the groom; 

In fact I’ve got it in my head 
(Unless I much mistook 

The drift of what the agent said) 
We might discharge the cook. 


No human creature would believe— 
I'm sure you couldn’t bring 

Your mind to possibly conceive— 
It’s such a simple thing! 

You’ve just to touch a single spring, 
They tell me, only one, 

And then it’s in the fullest swing— 
And, lor! the work is done! 


And—see! they’ve sent it quickly too; 
I see it at the gate, 

With seven men to bring it through, 
And one to guide them—eight. 

They couldn’t take it round the side; 
It wouldn’t do at all; 

The wheels were just an inch too wide: 
They’ve put it in the hall. 





(THE NEXT Day.) 


I’m glad I rose at break of day, 
For seven hours I’ve been 

Attempting just to learn the way 
To work the new machine; 

They’ve sent directions—not concise, 
I freely own—but look ! 

You see they make a very nice 
Artistic little book. 


You've first to elevate the gauge 
And press the jumper-stop— 

You'll find it on the seventh page 
And very near the top; 

And then you raise the lever-spring, 
And then adjust the nut, 

And then you press some other thing, 
And then you see the cut. 


Suppose, my dear, you come this end 
And press this lever so, 

And keep it out while I attend 
To— There! you've let it go! 

“Too much for one?” Well, I’m afraid 
You're right in what you say. 

Here, call the gardener to aid; 
He needn’t go to-day. 


So! That will do. I’ve not a doubt 
We three can do the thing. 

Now keep that lever fully out 
While I unscrew the spring. 

Hullo! By Jove! you can’t conceive 
How hard it is to twist! 

Here—there’s the groom about to leave; 
ll call him; he'll assist. 


Now if we four can keep it square, 
We'll work it, I'll be bound, 

In— No, it wants another there 
To turn that handle round. 

How lucky! There’s the cook, I say, 
She’s just about to 

Shell turn the handle; let her stay 
Another day or so. 


That’s nearly it—we just require 
Two other persons there 

To place that band upon the tire 
And keep the bearing square. 

Go, hire two fellows from to-day— 
For weekly wage, I mean; 

You other servants, too, can stay 
To work the new machine. 


AS AER 
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MRS. STOUGHTON’S DIAMOND. 


RETA had seen her household gods fall 

about her before she was able to put pride 
into her pocket, where there was plenty of room, 
and turn her hand to the only work she under- 
stood. It was some five years since she had 
begun to go out by the day to make and mend 
carpets, old and new, for the housekeepers of 
Hampton. She had plenty of employment now, 
some money in the bank, and a lover. She looked 
forward to the time, not so far off, when she 
should begin upon her own carpets, when the 
money in the bank would be drawn out to buy 
the parlor set and the household linen, pictures 
and knickknackery perhaps, the wedding gown 
and bride-cake. She sometimes diverted herself 
with these thoughts, while sewing up the tedious 
seams of Mrs. Cashmere’s Brussels, or matching 
the faded figures in Parson Needy’s three-ply, 
which had been patched and darned and turned 
more times than she had fingers and toes. It 
used to amuse her sometimes to observe that the 
drawing-room carpets finally graduated in the 
attic, going through the preparatory course in 
sitting-room, dining-room, nursery, and parlor 
chamber. She had been working for Mrs. Stough- 
ton for several days, when her troubles began, 
and had gone home, quite tired out with the con- 
flict over that lady’s chamber carpet, which had 
seen its best days. She had been obliged to rip 
and match figures and insert patches to deceive 
the very elect, and at the end Mrs. Stoughton had 
told her she would settle the bill when she heard 
from her husband, who had gone away on busi- 
ness, and taken the key of the money drawer 
with him by mistake. Greta shrewdly suspected 
that the drawer was as empty as a drum, but 
made no demur. She would oblige a neighbor, 
and never remember it. 

The following day she was engaged at Dr. 
Cardamon’s, when she heard Fred rush in from 
school, and shout: 

“T say, ma, ’s supper ready? Give mea hunk 
of gingerbread, anyhow. Where’s Greta Loring? 
I want to ask her if she’s stole Miss Stoughton’s 
diamond out of her ring! Jack Stoughton says 
his mother’s going to haul Greta over the coals. I 
don’t believe a word of it, and I want to ask her—” 

“Hush, Fred, hush!” said Mrs. Cardamon. 
“What do you mean? Don’t ask Greta any such 
silly question.” 

“Well, I don’t want Jack Stoughton saying 
things, and I'll just thrash him for it.” 

“Diamonds !” laughed Greta to herself. ‘ Who 
would suspect Mrs. Stoughton of one?” Then 
she suddenly remembered having picked a ring 
off the floor of the chamber where she was sew- 
ing at Mrs. Stoughton’s—a gold ring in which a 
stone of good size had no doubt once sparkled, 
and she had dropped it on the mantel, and thought 
no more about it. Was that cavity going to bear 
false witness against her? What nonsense! But 
that evening, when she returned to her lodgings, 
she found a note awaiting her, which read: “ If 
Miss Loring can give Mrs. Stoughton any infor- 
mation about the diamond missing from a ring 
left in the chamber where Miss Loring was at 
work, it will be gratefully received, and no mor- 
tifying disclosures made.” 

Poor Greta slept little that night. How could 
any one suspect her of such a dreadful thing? 
Where could the diamond have gone? How could 
she defend herself except by her word? Ought 
she not to have been above suspicion, like Casar’s 
wife? What had she done to deserve it? In 
an angry moment she returned this misjudged 
reply: “ Mrs. Stoughton is at liberty to make 
whatever mortifying disclosures she may choose, 
but she must excuse Miss Loring from rendering 
account of a diamond of whose existence she 
was ignorant.” This naturally exasperated Mrs. 
Stoughton, who flattered herself that she had 
transacted the affair with great delicacy and de- 
corum. She had expected to bring Miss Loring 
to her feet, with contrite tears and confessions, 
and here was absolute defiance! Did such a hus- 
sy deserve consideration at her hands? And if 
Mrs. Stoughton was more or less afraid to say 
her soul was her own before that impecunious 
other half of herself, how much more was she 
afraid to say that her diamond was no longer 
hers! Accordingly she made haste to put the 
matter into the hands of the law and the mouths 
of the Hampton gossips. Doubtless Greta would 
have been lodged in jail at this time had not 
Mr. Grafton secretly espoused her cause, while he 
undertook the case Mrs. Stoughton had intrusted 
to him. Mr. Grafton was a wealthy bachelor, 
somewhat gray, and a good deal bald; he had 
smiled upon Greta more than once, without re- 
ceiving any answering smile ; perhaps he thought 
now that every thing arrives to him who can af- 
ford to wait—that this was his opportunity. His 
housekeeper had once engaged Greta to make 
carpets at Grafton Place, and he had taken pains 
to show her over the house and grounds, and had 
nearly snatched a kiss in the shadow of the lin- 
dens, as he put her into his carriage to send her 
home. Greta had never worked there again ; but 
perhaps she was too grateful at finding a friend 
at her side in such stormy weather to refuse a 
favor from Mr. Grafton, and perhaps she had for- 
gotten his audacity. Yet in the midst of her hu- 
miliations Greta remembered with a heart-throb 
that she had a lover to come to her rescue if she 
chose to call him—that she should not be depend- 
ent upon Mr. Grafton’s tender mercies after Ste- 
phen Sotherne had been notified of her strait. 
At the same time, she felt disinclined to break 
the bad news to him till after all was over. For 
how could it be possible for an innocent person to 
suffer? But Greta was not a little stunned one 
morning on receiving a letter in the handwriting 
of her “ true love,” which ran in this wise: 


“My pear Greta,—It is some time since I 
had the pleasure of hearing from you, and it has 
occurred to me to ask if time and distance were 





not weakening our hold upon each other; to won- 
der how long you would continue to love a man 
whom you saw only once or twice a year, since 
it seems to me that owing to the bad times our 
marriage is as indefinitely postponed as the mil- 
lennium. Now, my dear girl, I do not wish to 
stand in your light: if you were not engaged to 
me, some more eligible partner would seek you, I 
feel certain. Moreover, my health is precarious, 
and the doctors have advised me to try the air of 
California. It is a prescription more nauseous 
than drugs, since I must leave you behind me; 
but I could not, in honor, carry your promise 
with me for an indefinite space of time for my 
own selfish satisfaction merely. At the same 
time, believe me, it is no easy thing for me to say 
‘adieu’ to the dearest girl in the world. 
“Sincerely, SrerHen SorHerne.” 


To say that Greta was surprised would be the 
same as if we should call an earthquake “ unpleas- 
ant.” She was thunder-struck, overwhelmed, 
with just spirit enough left to return Mr. Soth- 
erne’s letters and presents by the next mail with- 
out a word. 

“He has heard all about the diamond, and be- 
lieves it,” she thought. It would be a comfort- 
able arrangement if one could cease to love the 
instant a lover proves unworthy, but hearts are 
not fashioned after that manner. When every 
thought and motive of one’s life is woven up with 
those of another, one can not unravel the tangled 
web all at once. “ Another such shock will send 
me to the insane asylum,” sighed Greta. But 
there was another yet in store for her. Mr. Graf- 
ton had taken to dropping in upon her after her 
day’s work. One evening he said: 

“ Miss Greta, what if you should be found guilty 
of this—this—” 

“ If they should find me guilty |! How can they 
find an innocent person guilty? If I took the 
diamond, where is it ?” 

Mr. Grafton smiled indulgently. “People have 
been imprisoned, branded, exiled, hanged, and 
quartered for sins they never committed. If you 
were guilty, you would be more likely to escape: 
you would have laid your plans.” 

Greta gave an involuntary sob ; the tears shone 
in her eyes. “ And there is no one to help me,” 
she gasped, thinking aloud, rather than speaking 
to Mr. Grafton. 

“ Yes, yes, there is some one ready to help you, 
Greta,” said that gentleman ; “ J will help you, if 
you will only give me the right,” he petitioned. 

“You, Mr.Grafton? What right can I give 
you? I don’t understand.” 

“If you were my promised wife— Ah! my 
dear Miss Greta, don’t turn away your head dis- 
dainfully; hear me out. Mr, Stoughton is under 
some obligation to me; if you were my promised 
wife, I could write him. There would be no more 
said about the missing diamond ; it would be ac- 
counted for in some natural manner. You would 
be no longer suspected. No one could suspect 
the woman whom Thomas Grafton delighted to 
honor.” 

“You—you are very kind. I thank you; but 
I do not love you, Mr. Grafton.” 

“T don’t ask you to love me. Of course you 
don’t; the idea has never, perhaps, entered your 
head before. I only beg that you will marry me. 
Love will come sooner or later, as I deserve it at 
your hands. And, my dear Greta, what better 
ean you do? Who will give you employment, 
with this blight upon you? How will you earn 
your daily bread ?” 

“T don’t know,” returned Greta; “how shall 
I, indeed? But, all the same, it would be con- 
temptible to reward your unselfishness by merely 
marrying you for a home.” 

“Only agree to marry me, and I will not quar- 

rel with the motives,” he implored. 
_ What could Greta do? Her lover had desert- 
ed her; her good name was tarnished. Without 
home, friends, or work, was it not the height of 
folly to refuse such a way of escape? And yet, 
how could she love him? But might not one sur- 
vive the luxury of loving? Come wealth, ease, 
and position; vanish all illusions that make life 
sweet. She begged a fortnight for consideration : 
something might turn up to her advantage—the 
diamond, for instance. But the fortnight passed, 
as fortnights will; nothing happened, except that 
Mr. Grafton, feeling confidence in the woman who 
hesitates, refurnished his parlor in blue satin and 
pale gold, fitted up an apartment for his wife’s 
boudoir like a suburb of fairy land, bespoke the 
parson, the ring, and the caterer. 

“Do tell!” said one gossip to another ; “ Greta 
Loring’s going to step into clover, and no mistake.” 

“Tt’s a powerful change for her. I hear Mr. 
Grafton’s always had a hankering for her. He 
told Mr. Jobson any man could marry any woman 
he set his heart upon, if he’d only work hard 
enough, and wait like a spider in his web.” 

“T guess he got Greta for the asking, eh ?” 

“T dunno; there was that Sotherne who was 
sweet on her.” 

“T reckon that’s blown over—only a young 
man’s pastime. I’m surprised at Tom Grafton, 
though, with all his airs and frills, with his family 
tree and his coat of arms, and his ancestors and 
his money. How does he get over that little af- 
fair of Mrs. Stoughton’s diamond? I s’pose he 
expects folks to visit his wife and ask no ques- 
tions, once she’s a Grafton.” 

“ Law! it’s the way of the world: a pretty face 
makes a man forget trespasses and get rid of 
his judgment. It’s no use quarrelling with such 
things at our age. Greta’ll make a fine lady, 
and I mean to pay my respects at Grafton Place 
directly ; I’m just crazy to see the new fixings. 
I'd just like to see how I'd look in the blue satin 
parlor.” 

And all this time Greta had not even consented. 
It is true, wealth and comfort were alluring. She 
had told herself that Providence would provide, 
and how could she know but this was the very 
provision made for her? It would be delight- 





ful, no doubt, to enjoy such an establishment as 
Grafton Place. She remembered what visions of 
romance had accompanied when she rambled 
through the quaint old-fashioned mansion, which 
might easily boast a haunted chamber; through 
the halls with the “dim religious light” falling 
from painted windows; gazed at the portraits of 
the dusty Graftons; pushed aside the brocade 
hangings ; drank from the china that had outlived 
generations. She recalled the great mirrors that 
lined the walls, the silver épergne upon the side- 
board heaped with fruit, the flashing ivory of the 
piano, and the odor of the hot-house flowers. 
And it might all be hers at a word. Only let her 
say “ Yes,” and she might wear her velvets and 
laces with any lady in the land, drive in her sat- 
in-lined carriage, and have servants under her, 
and all that heart could desire. All? Yes, all 
but self-approval, love, and Stephen Sotherne. 
Still, let her answer “ No,” and Stephen and love 
would still be lacking, and hardship, want, and 
public disapproval be superadded. 

“The miserable little thief!” thought the ex- 
asperated Mrs. Stoughton. “She has played her 
cards to perfection, cozening that old fellow into 
marrying her. No doubt he’ll rue the day, and 
serve him right.” 

In the mean time, as Greta had not given him 
a refusal, Mr. Grafton chose to consider himself 
accepted. He consulted her about the wedding 
journey, about the new servan*g to be engaged, 
as if the marriage was a matter of course. She 
acquiesced in his suggestions, but she had no 
choice to make ; she was drifting with the stream, 
not rowing hard against it; she was making be- 
lieve that she could love him by-and-by ; his at- 
tention, his consideration for one so forlorn, his 
generosity, touched her ; that was all. 

One day Mrs. Stoughton’s husband returned 
home. It would seem as if no event could have 
less effect upon Greta’s fortunes. She watched 
him walking by, and wondered if Mrs. Stoughton 
was glad to see him. 

“ Any news in Hampton ?” he asked, at his din- 
ner table. 

“News enough. Mr. Grafton is going to be 
married,” returned his wife. 

“That reminds me—I must see Grafton direct- 
ly. Married,eh? Well, he’s old enough. Who's 
the bride elect ?” 

“ That little hussy, Greta Loring.” 

“ Softly, softly, my dear; it sounds envious.” 

“ J envious of that little thief !” 

“Thief ? What has*Greta stolen—old Graf- 
ton’s heart? Nobody knew he had one before. 
Perhaps she has only developed a latent organ 
in him.” 

“ Oh, Herbert, I am so sorry to tell you—I nev- 
er could make up my mind to write it; but she 
was at work here—Greta Loring—by-the-way, 
I haven’t paid her yet-—and—and my diamond 
ring was in the same room, and—it’s there yet, 
only the diamond’s gone. Nobody else had been in 
the house. What could I think? Of course she 
stole it, though she brazens it out as she does.” 

Mr. Stoughton turned ash-color, laid down his 
fork, and stared at his wife. ‘“ And you accused 
her of stealing the diamond ?” 

“ T wrote to her very kindly and considerately. 
She replied in a high and mighty tone, which was 
simply insulting. I put the case into Mr. Graf- 
ton’s hands.” 

“ Into Grafton’s hands! Well, and what did 
he say about it ?” 

“Say! Why, he’s going to marry her!” 

“Looks as if you’d win your case,” laughed 
Mr. Stoughton, uneasily. “And so Greta is going 
to marry the old fox. A pretty kettle of fish! 
My dear, I really wish you had notified me of 
your loss.” 

He took up his hat and went out grimly. He 
had a very disagreeable duty to perform, and he 
wanted it over with; it had spoiled his dinner, 
and that was enough. He knocked at Greta’s 
door. 

“The diamond again,” she thought. 

“ After all,” he cogitated, “why not let well 
enough alone? Perhaps she loves the fellow.” 

Greta bore herself like one with good news: a 
tender color trembled on her cheek, a sort of sup- 
pressed joy shone in her eyes. An open letter lay 
before her, and Mr. Grafton sat in her easy-chair. 

Mrs. Stoughton, watching from her window, 
wondered what under the sun Herbert could have 
to say that would take so long, and hoped he was 
giving Greta a piece of his mind, but grew all 
the more bewildered when he and Mr. Grafton 
came out together and separated without a word. 

“T guess Aer cake is dough,” she conjectured. 

When Greta was left once more alone, she turn- 
ed to her open letter, written in a strange hand: 


“What does it mean, my dearest Greta?” it 
began. “TI sometimes think I’m not quite sane 
yet, and it’s all a fiction of my disturbed brain. 
Here I was, just picking up from a fever, in a 
strange city, when I received all my old letters 
and keepsakes from my sweetheart, and not a 
word of explanation. It was like a bomb-shell. 
I was out of my head for a month afterward, 
and small wonder. Greta, I love you—love you: 
so much love was never meant to be wasted. 
The hospital nurse kindly writes this for me, 
since I can only swear that I am still, and ever 
will be, your devoted lover, 

“ STEPHEN SoTHERNE.” 


Mr. Stoughton looked very sober when he sat 
down to his tea table that night. 

“Tm dying to know what Miss Greta had to 
say for herself,” remarked his wife. 

The stronger vessel smiled. ‘Your tea, my 
dear, resembles the church of Laodicea—it is 
neither hot nor cold.” 

“Tt waited for you long enough to cool. I 
wonder you didn’t see that you were de trop at 
Miss Loring’s.” 

“T think maybe Grafton found me de trop. In 
the mean time, my love, I am happy to restore 





your diamond,” and he passed a tiny box across 
the table. 

“Then she has confessed!” sparkled Mrs. 
Stoughton. 

“You jump at conclusions. Women are fond 
of such gymnastic exercises, I hear. No; the 
confession comes from your humble servant. J 
am the culprit, Mrs, Stoughton. It was I who, 
wanting some ready money for business pur- 
poses, abstracted the diamond from your ring, 
and pawned it to Mr. Grafton. He advanced a 
considerable sum upon it, and I never meant you 
should know till I had redeemed it—perhaps not 
then. After all, perfect confidence is the only 
safe thing between you and me, I find. Now we 
must go and beg Greta’s pardon.” 

“ And Mr. Grafton—” 

“The blue satin parlor is a mistake, as well as 
the boudoir: he will remain a bachelor.” 

“‘ How—how does he explain himself ?” 

“All's fair in love and war, even forgery, is 
his creed.” 

“Then Greta will return to her carpets ?” 

“Not if Stephen Sotherne can help it.” 





THE CARE OF OUR EARS. 


OPULAR knowledge in regard to the ear is 
very limited. No organ in the body, of 
equal importance, receives so little consideration. 
Though the value of the sense of hearing is ap- 
preciated by all, scarcely any attention is given 
to the care of the auditory organs. Instructive 
and interesting works on the hygiene of other 
portions of the system abound, but very seldom 
is there given to the public any thing relative to 
the care of our ears. Were knowledge in this 
direction more general, the percentage of deaf 
persons would be greatly reduced. 

The ear is a very complicated organ. A vol- 
ume might be written concerning the structure 
and function of its various parts; but I shall 
consider it briefly, giving only such description as 
is necessary for a thorough comprehension of the 
subject. 

This organ is divided by anatomists into three 
portions, viz., the external, the middle, and the in- 
ternal ear. 

The external ear comprises the auricle and the 
external auditory canal. The auricle is the por- 
tion exposed to view. Its function is to gather 
the sonorous waves, and conduct them inward to 
the deeper portions of the ear. The external 
auditory canal is the tube that leads from the au- 
ricle inward to the tympanic membrane, which is 
stretched across its inner extremity. It is about 
one inch in depth, and is lined with integument. 
Near its outer portion are found hairs, and ceru- 
minous glands which secrete ear-wax. The tube 
is not straight, but bent in such a way that sound 
waves can not pass in right lines inward to the 
tympanic membrane. This protects that struc- 
ture from the effect of violent atmospheric vi- 
brations. 

The tympanic membrane, or drum-head, is a 
thin, semi-transparent curtain stretched between 
the auditory canal and the middle ear. 

The middle ear, or tympanum, is an irregularly 
shaped cavity hollowed out of the petrous portion 
of the temporal bone. It is connected with the 
throat by a narrow passage, the Eustachian tube. 
The entire middle ear is lined with mucous mem- 
brane, which is continuous with that of the Eus- 
tachian tube and throat. Hence disease is very 
apt to extend from the nose and throat to the 
ear. The inner wall of the tympanum has two 
openings, which lead to the internal ear. One of 
these is oval (fenestra ovalis), the other round 
(fenestra rotunda). Stretched across the cavity 
of the middle ear is a chain of three small bones 
—first, the hammer (malleus), the handle of which 
passes down into the tympanic membrane, be- 
tween the layers of which it is composed; then 
the anvil (incus), just beyond the hammer; and 
lastly, the stirrup (stapes), joined to the anvil at 
one end, with its foot piece fastened to the mem- 
brane which closes the oval opening leading into 
the internal ear. Between these bones are joints, 
making them all movable. When sound waves 
fall upon the tympanic membrane and set it in 
motion, the bony chain conveys the vibrations to 
the internal ear. 

The middle ear contains air, which reaches it 
through the Eustachian tube. When from any 
cause this tube is closed, the air in the tympanum 
soon becomes exhausted, the tympanic membrane 
is forced inward by atmospheric pressure, and 
deafness ensues. 

The internal ear, or labyrinth, is that portion of 
the organ which perceives sonorous impressions. 
It occupies a cavity, or rather a series of cavities, 
formed in the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone, and is situated just inward from the middle 
ear. Within it are distributed the terminal fila- 
ments of the auditory or acoustic nerve. Hap- 
pily the labyrinth is not as often affected by dis- 
ease as are other portions of the organ. 

While a gracefully shaped auricle is certainly 
a mark of personal beauty, we all know what an 
unsightly appearance the ears present when very 
large or illy formed. Then, again, if very small 
and pinched-looking, they give a corresponding 
impression of one’s character. Indeed, a cele- 
brated physiognomist, Lavater, claimed that char- 
acter could be read to a considerable extent by 
the shape of the auricle. We are inclined, how- 
ever, to be somewhat skeptical in regard to this, 
for external influences very greatly modify the 
shape of this appendage. Boys who press their 
hats down upon their ears soon become “ dog- 
eared,” and ladies who follow the barbarous cus- 
tom of piercing the ears and wearing heavy ear- 
rings soon destroy the graceful shape of the au- 
ricle, the constant weight upon the lobe causing 
it to become permanently elongated. When the 
ears are habitually pressed against the side of 
the head by caps and mufflers, the shape will also 
be destroyed. 

The idea is entertained by many that their ears 
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should be cleaned every day or two ; so hair-pins, 
ear-spoons, and an article called an “aurilave” 
are brought into requisition, -All such interfer- 
ence is hurtful ; for Nature has so constructed the 
ear that it is in health a self-cleansing organ, and 
the meddlesome practice of picking or swabbing 
it out is not tolerated. It always irritates and 
frequently causes inflammation of the external 
auditory canal, A damp cloth around the end of 
the finger will do all that is necessary, as the edge 
of the opening into the canal only requires cleans- 
ing. All particles of dust and other minute sub- 
stances that find their way into the ear are work- 
ed out again by the motion of the inferior maxil- 
lary bone, or lower jaw, which articulates with the 
temporal bone close to the ear. By placing the 
end of the finger in the ear when chewing, this 
motion can be very plainly felt. 

The wax that forms in the auditory canal is 
just sufficient naturally to keep the parts in a 
moist and healthy condition, and to assist in 
guarding the ear 
against the en- 
trance of insects. 
It is slowly se- 
creted by the ce- 
ruminous glands, 
and passes away 
mostly by evapo- 
ration. The small 
remaining _por- 
tion is removed 
in the form of 
minute flakes or 
scales by the mo- 
tion of the jaw 
before mentioned, 
When the “ auri- 
lave” or ear- 
sponge is used it 
pushes the great- 
er part of the 
wax deep into the 
canal, induces ir- 
ritation and in- 
flammation, and 
excites an undue 
secretion of wax. 
If there is an 
abnormal amount 
of cerumen, it 18 
always advisable 
to consult some 
competent physi- 
cian who is well 
acquainted with 
diseases of the 
ear; for in almost 
every instance 
there exists with 
this accumulation 
of wax some deep- 
seated disease of 
the organ, and 
those who endeav- 
or to clean the ear 
themselves are 
sure to do injury. 

Children some- 
times press beans, 
pebbles, cherry- 
stones, and like 
articles into their 
ears. In such 
cases it is best to 
inject warm wa- 
ter, and if the 
foreign substance 
is not removed 
by this means, e 
doctor should be 
consulted. Inno 
instance should 
instruments, such 
as tweezers, 
hooks, ete., be 
used for dislodg- 
ing foreign bod- 
ies. Such manip- 
ulation is best 
left to those who 
are skilled. But 
even aurists quite 
rarely resort to 
the use of instru- 
ments in these 
cases, using only 
the syringe and 
warm water. The 
same rules hold 
good when insects 
make their way 
into the canal. 

Itching in the 
ears is a sensa- 
tion frequently 
complained of. 
It is often tem- 
porarily relieved 
by dropping a little warm glycerine into the ear. 
In most cases it is a symptom of diffuse inflam- 
mation of the auditory canal, which must be cured 
before permanent relief can be obtained. 

Those who are in the habit of boxing children’s 
ears should bear in mind that the tympanic mem- 
brane is sometimes ruptured in this way, and that 
the concussion, acting upon the deeper portions 
of the ear, may produce deafness. 

Cold water, when allowed to enter the ears, is 
often the cause of much harm. It is liable to 
produce acute inflammation of the tympanum and 
chronic catarrhal deafness. Bathers who dive a 
good deal are especially liable to suffer from the 
latter disease. It may not be noticed for a num- 
ber of years by the person affected, so gradually 
does it progress, but at length conversation in an 
ordinary tone becomes almost inaudible, and the 
trouble is fully established. It is a remarkable 
fact that no mammal except man voluntarily goes 











beneath the water unless provided with a means 
of closing the ears against its entrance. 

The surf striking against the side of the head 
frequently excites inflammatory action in the ear, 
and sometimes ruptures the tympanic membrane. 
By lightly plugging the ears with cotton, or draw- 
ing an oil-silk cap over them, this danger is avoid- 
ed, and the injurious effects of diving are to a 
great extent obviated. 

Strong draughts of air are very injurious, and 
many times acute inflammation is caused by sit- 
ting near an open car window, or in any other place 
where the wind blows with great force against the 
side of the head. A little cotton lightly placed 
in the ear will at such times act as a protection. 
But although it is advisable to plug the audito- 
ry canal under certain circumstances, it is quite 
injurious to form the habit of doing so on the 
slightest pretext, for it causes the ear to become 
oversensitive. As a rule, there is altogether too 
much wrapping up of the head, ears, and throat. 
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As catarrh of the nose and throat is the most 
frequent cause of this difficulty, it may be read- 
ily inferred that if we can avoid “ catching cold,” 
we shall do a great deal toward preserving our 
hearing. To do this we should, in the first place, 
take plenty of fresh air. Those who remain a 
great share of the time in a close, overheated 
room most easily take cold. To add to the diffi- 
culty, such persons are apt to wrap themselves 
up too much, and, as a consequence, become sensi- 
tive to the least atmospheric change. Sitting in 
wet clothes should always be avoided. Little 
children are oftentimes improperly dressed, hav- 
ing scarcely any covering on their legs, while the 
body and upper extremities are warmly clad. 
They are led through the streets in this way 
when the weather is cold and raw. In conse- 
quence they take cold, and often suffer from ear- 
ache. Passing from a room, when warm and 
perspiring, into cold, open air, is a frequent cause 
of acute catarrh. Also sitting in draughts, espe- 
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Fies, 1 axp 2—LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 1. 
Fig. 1.—Marte Antoinetre Panter Potonatse AND Demt-rraineD Sxint.—Wirn Cur Paper Parrery. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 1, Marie Antoinette Panier Polonaise and Demi-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by 


the Publishers, by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole Suit.) 


If, however, the ears are diseased, and very sen- 
sitive to cold air, such protection is sometimes 
needed. 

Catarrh of the middle ear is the most frequent 
cause of deafness. The catarrhal difficulty usu- 
ally commences in the nose and throat, and ex- 
tends up the Eustachian tube to the tympanum. 
If the attack is acute, earache is produced. This 
may pass off in a short time, but unless the pa- 
tient is properly treated, a slight dullness of hear- 
ing usually remains. Other attacks almost inva- 
riably follow, and these finally lead to chronic 
catarrh of the middle ear and obstinate deafness. 
In many instances the catarrh gradually affects 
the ear, and no pain is experienced. Dullness 
of hearing and perhaps buzzing in the ears are 
the first’ symptoms noticed. These slowly in- 
crease in severity, until at last conversation can 
no longer be heard, and the “ roaring in the head” 
is exceedingly annoying. 





cially when heated. Bathers who remain in the 
water too long, and who dive frequently, are apt 
to suffer from catarrh of the pharynx and ears. 
Travelling men are very often troubled with ca- 
tarrh. This is mainly due to the fact that in a 
car there are strong draughts of air and a con- 
stantly changing temperature. We might enu- 
merate many other causes of cold, but as they are 
familiar to almost every one, it is not necessary. 

When, during an attack of acute catarrhal in- 
flammation of the ear, the inflammatory process 
runs so high that pus is formed in the tympa- 
num, we have a much more serious disease. The 
purulent deposit rapidly increases, until at last 
the tympanic membrane is ruptured, and the pus 
escapes from the auditory canal. What is com- 
monly known as a “running from the ear” then 
exists. It may cease in a few days, or become 
chronic, and continue for years. Measles, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, and whooping-cough are fre- 





Fig. 2.—Country Surr. 








quent causes of this trouble; and when physi- 
cians have charge of patients who are suffering 
from these complaints, it is their duty to guard 
against ear complications as far as possible. The 
notion that children will “outgrow” a discharge 
from the ear, and that nothing need be done to 
arrest it, is dangerous in the extreme. Parents 
ought always at such times to consult a doctor, 
and have every thing possible done, for if the ul- 
ceration and discharge continue, the ear will be 
destroyed, and perhaps the life of the patient. 
The middle ear is separated from the membranes 
of the brain by only a very thin plate of bone, 
which sometimes becomes diseased, breaks down, 
and then death from meningitis or cerebral ab- 
scess quickly follows. We can not be too ear- 
nest upon this point, for it is vital. 

Concussion not unfrequently produces deaf- 
ness. In these cases the terminal fibres of the 
auditory nerve are probably affected. Men who 
labor amid the din of boiler shops or other fac- 
tories where there 
is a great deal of 
noise often suffer 
from this cause, 
Also railroad en- 
gineers and their 
firemen, though 
catarrh, induced 
by almost con- 
stant exposure, 
often complicates 
the difficulty with 
this class. When 
those employed to 
fill such places 
find that the sense 
of hearing is be- 
coming blunted, 
it is best for 
them to change 
their occupation, 
if possible, and 
thus escape the 
cause of the diffi- 
culty. 





Ladies’ Sum- 
mer Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Marie 
ANTOINETTE Pa- 
NIER POLONAISE 
AND DeEmI-TRAIN- 
ED Skirt (wiTH 
Cur Paper Part- 
TERN). This sim- 
ple and stylish 
dress has a skirt 
of beige - tinted 
silk and a. polo- 
naise of Pompa- 
dour foulard of 
the same shade 
with gay color- 
ed figures. The 
front of the skirt 
represents an ir- 
regularly  wrin- 
kled apron ending 
in festooned scal- 
lops caught up 
with bows, edged 
with knife-pleat- 
ing, and resting 
on two knife- 
pleatings at the 
foot. The back 
of the skirt has 
large pleating 
and a thick ruche 
for trimming. 
The polonaise is 
quite short in 
front, with full 
panier drapery 
made by folds on 
the hips, and fall- 
ing in soft irreg- 
ular drapery down 
the back. The 
back of the waist 
is made with long 
seams from the 
shoulders, and fits 
plainly over the 
hips in the 
Marguerite style, 
which is again re- 
| vived. No trim- 

ming is required 
for this garment, 
as the edges 
may be simply 
hemmed if the 
polonaise is left 
separate from the 
skirt, or, if it is permanently attached to the skirt, 
the edges will be turned under quite out of sight 
and sewed to the silk skirt. This design is com- 
mended for figured silk, fine French buntings, 
and for grenadine dresses that are made up over 
silk; it is also pretty for white muslins and other 
wash dresses. 

Each pattern is accompanied by a full deserip- 
tion of the manner of putting it together, and the 
quantity of material required. 

Fig. 2.—Country Suir. This pretty dress has 
a demi-trained skirt of gray silk with knife-pleat- 
ed flounces, headed by a wide cluster-pleated 
flounce. The pékin silk and satin over-skirt 
drapes the hips in panier style, and is trimnied 
with fringe of jet balls; the back of this over- 
skirt is very bouffant. The pékin basque has a 
revers collar and also satin puffs, held by bows 
of satin ribbon. Breton lace is used for the 
jabot and around the neck and wrists. 
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shown in the illustration. This is done for very dressy mantles of black 
Sicilienne, China crape, Spanish lace, repped silk, or fine camel’s-hair. To 
make this pattern useful for plain garments, where only one row of lace 
or fringe is used, it is cut the full size that it appears, with the elaborate 
trimming shown in the picture. For these plain mantles whalebone 
waved fringe or else a knife-pleating of black French lace is used. For 
very dressy scarf fichus of silk there are three or four pleatings of black 
Breton or else French lace, with a separate heading of net of different 
width for each pleating. In some mantles alternate rows of white and 
black lace are used. Others are trimmed with jet fringe, crimped fringe, 
and jet passementerie, If made of wool goods the wrap should be lined 
with thin lining silk. 

The pretty Lamballe mantle, Fig. 2, may be made up in light écru 
cloth, or black camel’s-hair, or else black silk. It fits the shoulders 














































Dress for Girl from 5 to 7 Years old. 


Tue trimming for this fawn-cclored cashmere dress consists of side- 
pleated ruffles of the material, folds of blue and fawn-colored pékin, and 
steel buckles. 


Crépe Lisse and Ribbon Cravat Bow. 


Tus bow is made on a stiff lace foundation of loops and ends of pale 
pink satin ribbon two inches and a quarter wide, and embroidered strips 
of crépe lisse an inch and three-quarters wide, which are bordered with 
pink fringe seven-eighths of an inch wide. A bronze agrafe, studded 
with silver beads, trims the knot of the cravat bow. On the wrong side 
is a brooch pin, 
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Fig. 2.—Sitk anp Piusn Cap. 
Fig. 3.—Sux Cap. 
Ladies’ Caps, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1—Ptvusn Cap. This cap is made of strips of dark 
blue plush six inches and a half wide and thirty-four inches 
long, and trimmed with Breton lace and wax beads. 

Fig. 2.—SiLk AND Piusn Car. For this cap cut of pale pink 
gros grain a three-cornered piece measuring twenty inches on 
the straight sides. This piece is edged with Breton lace an 
inch and three-quarters wide, and arranged as shown by the 
illustration. Trim the cap with a strip of pink plush and a 
spray of roses. 


closely, is shaped by darts on the shoulders and a seam down 
the middle of the back. The escape for the arms is through 
slits on the sides that do not interfere with its clinging grace- 
ful shape. Passementerie, embroidery, bias brocaded silk 
bands, or else striped silk and fringe or lace, are the trim- 
mings. 

Each pattern is accompanied by a full printed description of 
the manner of putting together, and of the quantity of material 
required, 
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Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 





Crére Lisse anp Rippon Cravat Bow. 
Fig. 3—Sux Car. To make this cap cut a . SS : 
binding of stiff lace twenty inches long and sev- S SS 
en-eighths of an inch wide, on which arrange a 
piece of striped cream-colored silk twenty-eight PSX 
inches long and eight inches wide as shown by WS 
$ 2 i SS 
the illustration. Breton lace and a spray of dark 
red roses form the trimming. 





Ladies’ Wraps. 
SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE, 
FIGS. 1 AND 2 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


saben 


PHESE two stylish patterns of mantles are in- 
closed in one envelope, and sold together for 
the price of a suit pattern. The scarf fichu, Fig. 
1, is a stylish design made to cling closely in the 
back by its three seams, while the fronts have 
long ends that are thrown over each other at the 
waist carelessly in fichu fashion, and hang thence 
straight. The fancy for small wraps is revived, 
as long garments cover up panier drapery, hence 
this scarf is cut off quite short, and rows of lace 
mounted on wide net are sewed to the edge to 
make a wide trimming. A row of perforations 
will show where the material ends, and the net 
: and lace are sewed on to fill it out in the shape i 
Fig. 1.—Scarr Ficuv.—Witn Cot Parer Parrer fig. 2.—LamBaLLe Maniie.—Wrirn Cur Parek Parregy, 
{Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1 and 2, Scarf Fichu and Lamballe Mantle, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, by the Publishers, on Receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents for both Patterns.) 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. R. Troy.—Make your black lawn dress by pat- 
tern of Panier Basque Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 
17, Vol. XIL 

Joanx.—Directions for ebonizing wood were given in 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. VILL 

Tux Parson’s Wire.—The black and white cotton 
dress will be suitable for you made by patterns illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIl. Take out the pleats 
in the back of your gray serge, and make it in a full 
puff. Add some striped stuff if more fullness and a 
border are required ; also have a striped vest. A pleat- 
ed blouse waist, auite long over the hips, and a kilt 
skirt, will be pretty for your girl’s wash dresses. Your 
idea about the green dress is good. We know of no 
reliable remedy for baldness. 

Sarau C. T.—The white organdy dress is certainly 
more appropriate for a young girl graduate than any 
tarlatan dress could be. If you would make a new 
panier polonaise very much bunched up on the sides, 
or else catch up the over-skirt bouffantly and make 
a panier basqne for it with square neck and elbow 
sleeves, then use many pleatings of Breton lace and 
long-looped bows of pale blue satin ribbon, you would 
have a youthful and stylieh dress. For yourself have 
a black brocaded grenadine, made with paniers, and 
trimmed with the new jet passementerie and fet lace, 
or else colored beaded passementerie. Put white Bre- 
ton lace and crépe lisse around the neck and wrists, 
and as a jabot down the front. 

Anourry.—Bunting dresses made short, and with 
jaunty over-skirts and vest basques, are suitable for 
archery costumes, 

A Werxiy Reaper.—Your sample did not reach us. 
The pattern of Panier Polonaise Suit illustrated in Ba- 
zar No, 17, Vol. XIL, will probably be best for you. 

H. M, L.—There is wool Sicilienne as heavy as cloth, 
but the dreasy Sicilienne, which looks like repped silk, 
is in a great measure silk, though the filling in the 
heavy reps is usually either wool or linen. It costs 
from $5 to $9 a yard, and is double width for wraps. 
The single-width Sicilienne, which is less than a yard 
wide, does not cut to advantage. 

New Svsscouiser.—We do not answer questions 
about dress by mail. The New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 18, Vol. XIL, will give you all the information 
you ask. 

A Suusortser, anp Oruers, will find the address of 
the enamel manufacturer in our advertising columns. 

F. M. L.—A black grenadine dress made by the Pa- 
nier Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
XIL, would be suitable for you. You can have ita 
demi-train if you prefer. Black French bunting will 
be nice for your travelling dress and for general wear. 
Have it piped with black silk that has little lustre. 
The Short Dress Suit illustrated in Bazar No, 18, Vol. 
XIL., will be an excellent model for it. 

Mrs. E. C. Buanx.—Diamond solitaire ear-rings in 
very plain gold setting are the first choice. The stone 
should be good enough not to need a black setting to 
display it. Those with onyx setting are not confined 
to second mourning. Do not make your boy’s dresses 
very short. They should come to the ankle. Short 
socks are prettiest in summer. 

A. B. A.—Your suit need not be altered. 

Eoonomy.—Get some striped blue and old gold fou- 
lard or woolen fabric for a vest and panier to remodel 
your blue dress, Drape your polonaise full on the 
hipe and back in panier fashion, letting it fall open in 
front over your black skirt. 

A. G.—Get black moiré striped satin to use as a vest 
and apron front of a basque and deep over-skirt like 
your pretty sample. A short dress of brown or gray 
bunting, with a homespun cloth Ulster of light quali- 
ty, would be suitable for travelling. Soutache is mere- 
ly silk braid. A darker shade is nicer than black for 
trimming light colored cloth. 

A Constant Reaver uw Erre.—It will be suitable for 
you, after wearing mourning six months, to trim your 
black silk basque with crape folds laid on in vest 
shape, or else a plain crape vest. Put panels of crape 
down the sides of the skirt. Geta chip hat, with crape 
trimmings, and do not wear your long crape veil any 
more. Make box-pleated blouses and princesse coats 
for your boy of two years. Either socks or long stock- 
ings, as you please. Use white muslins, piqué, and 
colored linen for the child's dresses. 

Mrs. D. E. L., anp Orgers.—Black bunting and wash 
goods will be made up in over-dresees to wear over a 
black silk skirt during the summer. 

Inene.—Use polka-dotted or else striped satin to 
trim your black cashmere suit; a vest, border, and 
panels should be made of it. A close-clinging mantle 
will make you look as slender as you will in a jacket. 

Mars. E. P. 8.—The double-faced Canton flannel is for 
sale at other large stores in New York. Use small- 
figured brocade of plum-color and pale blue, or else 
get plum-colored mousseline de laine to combine with 
plum silk. 

8. 8.—Get a black canvas grenadine for nice wear, 
and a French bunting for general use for summer 
mourning dresses. A chip hat with crape trimming 
will be suitable. A white straw flat with gay striped 
ribbon trimming will be nice for your little girl. 

C,. M.—-A striped vest will be prettiest on your black 
dress; also a panier scarf like that fullness on the hips 
shown on the Panier Polonaise illustrated in Bazar 
No. 17, Vol. XII. Bunch up your grenadine polonaise 
to look like the Pinafore Polonaise illustrated in the 
same paper. 

8. W. F.—When walking in the street in the day- 
time, a lady takes the arm of her husbard or of the 
gentleman to whom she is engaged, but not of other 
gentlemen. In the evening she should take the arm 
of any gentleman who is her escort. The engagement 
ring is worn on the third finger of the left hand. 

Mao.—Your blue silk would be pretty with a panier 
polonaise of Pompadour foulard in gray and blue, or 
with brocaded g for ing. Elbow sleeves 
and sandal boots are more suitable for the house than 
for city streets, Get cream, drab, or gray gloves to 
wear with your plum blue suit. 

Mas. W. W.—If your boy is small, let him stil] wear 
the princesse dresses with kilt backs. The linen shirt 
waist with a turned-over collar and sailor blouses like 
the kilt skirt will be much used, both with jackets and 
without. Single-breasted sacques of mannish shape 
are also pretty for these little fellows with their kilt 
skirts. The pin-checked woo] goods are suitable for 
him ; also English homespuns of light quality. Boys 
of his age wear muslin drawers and skirts. Put pleat- 
ed wigging or stiff crinoline in your train to keep it 
spread out. 








Ir you desire rosy cheeks, and a complexion 
fair and free from pimples, blotches, and erup- 
tions, purify your blood by taking Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. It has no equal for 
this purpose. Sold by druggists —[ Com. } 





GET MORE OXYGEN. 


The Philadelphia Business Ad ing of the 
new and remarkably successful treatment for chronic 
diseases known as “ Compound-Oxygen,” says: ‘ We 
call particular attention to this new treatment, and 
pone for those who are suffering from chest or 
catarrhal diseases, or from any of the various forms of 
neuralgia. The larger amount of oxygen which it 
furnishes to the lunge gives a higher degree of warmth 
an vitality to the system, and so a it against the 
assaults of winter. A few leman of 


rto 


benefit from the ton treatment to give it a trial, 
The result was not on 


of the year. 
since he commenced to use the oxygen.” If you wish 
to know all about this new treatment, write to Drs. 
Starkey & Paven, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for their “ Treatise on Compound -Oxygen. 

will be sent free.—({Com.] 








Lapres, purchase the Florence Knitting Silk, 
manufactured by the Nonotuck Silk Co., for 
knitting your stockings. It is put up in half- 
ounce balls, in white, black, and colors. Nos. 
300 and 500, coarse and fine respectively. Use 
No. 18 or 20 needles for size 300, and No. 22 
needles for size 500. Ask your retailer for the 
Florence Knitting Silk, and take no other.-[ Com.] 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarce.y any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALtEy, 59 John Street, New 

York.—[ Com.] 





Burnetr’s Cocoarye for the hair has stood the 
test of time and competition. It has established 
a reputation for purity and efficacy in every 
quarter of the world. For twenty years it has 
been a favorite with the people and a leader 
with the trade. The name “Cocoaine” has be- 
come a valuable property. We have established 
our sole right to its use in several suits at law, 
thus protecting the public and ourselves from 
imposition.—[ Com.] 





Ir removes wrinkles and softens the skin. The reg- 
ular use of Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water at the 
toilet tends to prevent and remove wrinkles, the soft- 
ness of the skin produced by it taking away the nat- 
ural inclination of the cuticle to form into ridges and 
furrows.—{Com.] 





Sararoca Sprrnes tn Winter.—Drs. Stron ed pane 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, a 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lung, other diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send for circular. —[{Com.] 








Coryvire Wurrt.—B 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the nee with the greatest ease. This 


the means of the newly in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those made 

by Edwin C. Burt, N. Y. Send 
\ to E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brook! ny 
4 4 who are his 











Special en! 
for their [lus- 
trated Catalogue 


“and Price - List. 
Goods forwarded by mail or express. All orders will 
receive prompt attention. Mention this paper. 








Absolutely Farag from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 
district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
— gh in cans by all nero ge A pound can mailed 

ow, address, postage pe id, on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROY L BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most cheap powders contain alum; d 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 
Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of ‘‘ How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





to health; avoid th them, especially when olfered’ loose 
or in bulk. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


Does not contain starch, flour, or sugar, to 
make it cheap. It is more than double the 
strength of any other so-called Breakfast 
Cocoa; it is therefore the cheapest to use. 
Commended by physicians, and all who 
have given it a trial. Absolutely PURE, 
and makes a delicious drink. 


Ask your Grocer for it. 


WARsEe BRO’S CORSETS 


Received the Highest Medal atthe recent 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over ail American competitors, Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 










and flexible and contains 
rice by mally 81. 50, 


EHS MEAL H CORSET. 


Sale by leading Merchants 


ARNER arog, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only er ge | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, Box 1, Station E, N. Ye 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 





















CHAIR ©0., NEW HAVEN, OT. 


CHINL AND GLASS. WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, —- 30 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 
Fine White French China Cups and Seuesin: _ 2 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4 50, white. . 3 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goops rrom Weexty Trane Saves a Sproratrty. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C.L. Hadley,Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Goods carefully oe and packed for transporta- 
tion free of charge. Sent C.O.D., or P.O. money-order. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and pgm. ‘or circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1 1654, New Work. 














A. SELIG, 813 Broadway. Ree 


Just received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, ‘Purlings, hreads, Books of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 





OUTLINE EMBROIDERY, for rhymes 
and Toilet a+ illustratin ‘ied eon Be 

such as oat “Mother H ub hens, Riding-Hood 

” &e. C with a to fin’ 

Send 3-cent § stamp for new rr age Catalog’ 

BENTLEY BROS., 48 & By Walker { St, N.Y. 








tion ? 





What are your Symptoms, Sufferer? Are they a 
furred tongue, dizziness, headache, an uneasy stomach, op- 
pression after eating, pain between the shoulders, constipa- 
If so, you are dyspeptic and bilious, and nothing 
will meet your case so efficiently as 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


J, & 6. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation : 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 


MOURNING GOODS, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 


WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 
The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 
Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 





BRANCH STORE: 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl St., 
ALBANY ¥, NEW ¥ ORK. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


COPYRIGHT. 


“How to Make Lace.” 


250 Illustrations of all the Stitches (reduced price), 2c., 
post fre. Mme. GURNEY « Co., New York. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, and every blem- 
ish on beauty. It has stood the test of thirty years, 
and is so harmless we taste it, to be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. Also, Poudre Subtile removes 
empeoeny > 








r without err, to the skin. 
FF 3. 9 nergy D, Sole Proprietor 
md Street, New York. 
For | Sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 


FINE WATCHES WER. 
New Price uae — 











BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. Y., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
pe ie’s Secret of ae a specialty, 


$1 00 per box. Applied free of cha 
PURCHASE OF 1 EVERY DESCRIPTION 
made with promptitude and 
| Eee ny peel in all of = emer. —_ 
lars, ull information, sent free, . 
e HELEN. "™1. 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


50 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto ‘ards, name 
in gold and jet,10c, G.A.Sprine,E. Wallingford,Ct. 


CREWEL EMBROIDERY, 


SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR STRIPES, BRACKETS, 

et &c., in new designs. Crewel in every shade. 
New 48-page Catalogue for 3-cent stamp. 

BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.Y. 


























with name, 





18 ELEGANT New wg Chromo Ca 


10c., postpaid. Geo. L Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


35% 


| or 








BEFORE 


You arrange your summer shopping, subscribe to 


EHRICHS’ 
Fashion Quarterly, 


The most t tt Fashion Magazine 
issued from the press, oh the only reliable 


MANUAL OF SHOPPING 


published. 

The Summer Number, now ready, contains the 
latest details of Fashions, Styles, and Prices, as well 
as full information about Summer Sports of every 
description, Tourists’ and Travellers’ Accessories, 
Books for Summer Reading, &c., &c. The Literary 
Department is replete with carefully selected reading 
matter—interesting, amusing, and instructive—which 
alone is worth more than the moderate price charged 
for the book. 

Subscription can commence at any time. 
60 cents a year; single copies, 15 cents. 

Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Have added a New Department of French Millinery,and 
are exhibiting the most recherche styles in French Pat- 
tern BONNETS AND HATS, 
Which cannot fail to please the most critical observers. 
Our Order Department is managed to meet the demands 
of our lady patrons. Mourning Bonnets, from the best 
English crape, made at the shortest notice. 
NOVELTIES 
In rich French Flowers, Feathers, Bridal Appoint- 
ments, and Veils. Floral Garnitures for Evening 
Costumes, in the most —— designs, 
* ARRANGED ORDER.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS, filled with beau- 
tiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, a “ specialty.” 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
28 East 14th Street, New York. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 

N.B.—“ The Artificial Flower Guide,” a semi-annual 
Magazine, devoted to information on "the use of arti- 
ficial flowers for the Toilette, Decorative, and all other 
purposes, mailed on application. 


ANGLO-SWISS 


CONDENSED MILK CO. 


Cham, Switzerland, and London: 


18,000,000 | 


Cans of Anglo-Swiss Milk consumed in 1878. 


Popular favor is the best criterion 
by which to judge of the merits or 
uniform quality of any edible product. 

People do not carelessly consume 
any brand of milk at the rate of 
eighteen million cans per year if a 
better brand can be found. 

The public does not demand 900 
car-loads of Anglo-Swiss Milk in one 
year without knowing why. Thou- 
sands, obviously, are of one mind 
that advantages are afforded by its 
use, 

An investment of a very few cents 
will cover the entire venture involved 
in a trial. 

Ask your Grocer for the Anglo- 
Swiss Milk or the “ Milk-maid Brand.” 


Royal Princess 
Honiton Lace Braids. 


Finest Linen. Made by best English firms. Special 
importation. As parties selling at fabulous fancy prices 
represent their goods as of superior quality, we solicit 
a comparison. Send 3 cents for 48-page Catalogue, 
and save 50 percent. BENTLEY BROS., 
48 & 50 Walker Street, N.Y. 
we No: connection with the firm we undersell, 


COLORADO HOUSE, 


Ocean Beach, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
FIFTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
Fine Boating and Fishing. Twelve hundred feet of Porch. 
UNOBSTRUOTED VIEW OF THE OORAN. 
Terms, $12 OO to $15 OO per week. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 


ONE COMPETENT LADY AGENT 


Wanted in every city and town. Apply at once. $25 to 

$60 per week guaranteed. Goods first-class, easily sold 

in every fami . ore and price-list free. Address 
MINOR & CO., 419 Broadway, N. Y. 


6 Gold Chromo, Glass, Fern, &c., cards, all new style, 
10c., name gold & jet. Davi Bros., Northford, Ct. 





Only 




















| edged b: 





1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 
Gloves. oO” 
LACES. O” 


JONES 


x x 
Eighth Avenue 





A. Hovservrnisu’e Goons. 
o'v%5 SILVERWARE. 
O_ GLASSWARE. 

oO Crooxery. 

O CHINA. 








i ES Avenue | 
| Nineteenth § Street. “Nineteenth | Street. ~ 








x 
°°, JONES 
sHoEs” Oo oa” SILKS. 
— Oo Oo 
CLOTHS. oO oO CARPETS. 


Oo om 
C. DRESS GOoDs. 
O A O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
\V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 


Unlike any other house, 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send S3-cent stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


Carpets and 
Upholstery. 


LATEST IMPORTATIONS and 
DOMESTIC SELECTIONS, NEW SPRING 
STYLES and PATTERNS, REPRESENTING 
EVERY VARIETY and QUALITY of 


Carpetings, Rugs, Mattings, 
Oil-Cloths, Linoleum, &e., 


AND A SUPERB STOCK OF 
Furniture Coverings, 
Draperies, Lace Curtains, 
Window Shades, Cornices, 
Mirrors, Beds, Bedding, &e. 


THOSE CONTEMPLATING REFURNISHING 
WILL FIND OUR UNEQUALLED COLLECTION 
AND LOW PRICES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


A.T, STEWART & CO,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 
Established Half a Century. 


Kk. A. MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Importer and Retailer of 


RIBBONS, LACES, 


And made-up Lace di For this season we ion 
show a very complete stock of Black Laces in French, 
Real Thread, and Guipure. New Patterns in Breton, 
Point de Paris, Torchon, and Cluny. Novelties in 
Torchon and Guipure, edged with silver and gold. 
Plain and Fancy Ribbons in a variety of new and 
handsome designs. Orders by mail will receive 
pe attention. 
—W »—Wholesale Department, 2d and 3d floors, 


BUY YOUR WINDOW SHADES 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER, 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 and 446 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


IMITATION LACE Shades, with and without gold 
bands; Rich and Elaborate DADO Shades, gold back- 
Frown, in all colors to match; WALL-PAPER and 

RESCO of Eastlake designs. 

EMPIRE be gen Cloth, Hany Mapr, manufactured 
by us only, all widths, from 37 in. to 104 in., acknowl- 
y upholsterers the best made. 

SPRING FIXTURES. Kine & Son’s HOLLAND, 
TASSELS, FRINGE, PICTURE CORD, &c., at low- 
est prices. 


GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


DOMESTICS. ~0 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE. 





we furnish 

















An Infallible Cure for PILES. 


Sold by all druggists. 25 cents per box. 
PREPARED BY 
DUNDAS DICK & CO., M’f’g Chemists, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





50 Glass, Silk, Lace, Motto, &c.cards in fancy case,10c., 
name in in gold. Atlantic Card Co.,E. Wall ngford, Cc t 





LACE PATTERNS. 


Book of over 200 Collars, Cuffs, Jabota, Necklaces, 
Tie-Ends, Fichus, Barbes, Tidies, &c., 25c., post free. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., New York. 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Citron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 








BLACK GRENADINES, 
Seasides, Buntings, &c., 


IN DAMASSE, STRIPED, 
AND LACE EFFECTS, 


From 25c. to $2 50 per Yard, 


THE BEST ASSORTMENT WE HAVE 
EVER SHOWN, AND THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., & 847 Broadway. 


AMIRE FIGHU 


FOR 
OUT-DOOR WEAR, 
$5 to $15. 




















873 & 875 BROADWAY. 
——> NEW YORK.<—-> 


Monsseline de Sole Fichns, 


WITH BRETONNE LACE, 
For Evening Wear, $4 50 to $12. 


RODGERS & ORR. 


WE REGRET DELAY TO OUR CUSTOMERS 
BECAUSE OF FIRE. WE WILL CONTINUE TO 
FILL ALL ORDERS IN DRY GOODS. BLACK 
CASHMERE and BLACK SILKS A SPE- 
CIALTY. SAMPLES SENT FREE TO ALL PARTS. 


_187 ] Bighth Avenue. 


[re Copyright. ; Sr 
| 








Manufactured by our Firm | 
in England for the Ladies of || 
America, of the finest mate- || 
rial. Send 3c. for our Illus- || 
| trated Price-List and sheets | 
| of over 100 different samples 
of Real Braids—no imitation | 
|—and compare them with | 
jthe common stuff offered 
| and described as ‘ wndersel/- 
|ing” prices, and judge for | 
yourselves. | 
¢@~ Important Notior.— y 
We will present every pur- ” 
chaser of Twenty Dollars’ 
| worth of our Superior Goods 
with a year’s subscription to 
| |our Young Ladies’ Journal 
| —$4 50 per annum—the rec- 
ognized leading fashion and 
story paper of America. “@& 


MME. GURNEY & CO., 


| 823 Broadway, New York. 


ROYAL 
PRINCESS§ 
HONITON 


AND 





POINT 
LACE 
BRAIDS 











NOW READY, 


Our Forty-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, N. Y. 


V ANTED.—ENERGETIC LADY AGENTS can 

make $100 per month selling Mrs. B. C. Surra 
& Co.’s Skirt Suspenders, and les’ and Children’s 
Stocking Supporters, the best selling articles of the 
kind made. Address, 214 Elm St., Cincinnati, oO. 


a? IBRARY or ConGREss, 

Coryricut Orrice, WASHINGTON. } 
To wit: Bz rr Rememerrep, that on the 18th day of 
April, Anno Domini 1879, ARTHUR HILDRETH, 
surviving son of RICHARD HILDRETH, deceased, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Book, the title or description of which is 
in the following words, to wit: 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, FROM THE ADOPTION OF THE 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION TO THE END OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CONGRESS. By Rronarp 
Hiiprets. Revised Edition. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. 1.—John Adams and Jefferson. 

The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in confor- 
mity with the laws of the United States -respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from August 18, 1879, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LORD & TAYLOR. 


Ladies’ and | Children’s 


UNDERWEAR 


OUR STOCK OF LOW-PRICED UNDERWEAR 
IS CERTAINLY REMARKABLY CHEAP, WHEN 
THE GRADE AND QUALITY OF THE GARMENTS 
ARE CONSIDERED. 

WE OFFER AN ASSORTMENT OF CHEMISES, 
NIGHTGOWNS, DRAWERS, AND SKIRTS AT 50c. 
EACH THAT ARE REALLY WORTH EXAMINING, 

ALSO, ANOTHER LINE OF CHEMISES, NIGHT- 
GOWNS, AND DRAWERS AT T5c.,WHICH IS LESS 
THAN THE FABRICS ARE WORTH, WITHOUT 
COST OF MAKING. 

ALL THE GARMENTS NAMED ABOVE ARE OF 
THE BEST MATERIALS, WELL MADE, NEATLY 
TRIMMED, AND REALLY WORTH ONE-THIRD 
MORE THAN THE PRICES AT WHICH WE ARE 
RETAILING THEM. 

ALSO, 
INFANTS’ PIQUE CLOAKS,HAND EMBROID- 
ERED, AT #2 50; GOOD VALUE, AT $8 AN UN- 
USUAL CHANCE TO OBTAIN A BARGAIN. 


ew SAMPLES OF PIEC E ‘GOODS, WITH PRICES 
DISTINCTLY MARKED, SENT ON APPLICATION 


TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO ORDERS BY MAIL, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
Grand Street, corner Chrystie, New York. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 





OUR ASSORTMENT OF SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
SUITS, SHAWLS,CLOTHS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
FANCY GOODS, &c., HAS NEVER BEEN SUR- 
PASSED IN ANY PREVIOUS SEASON, AND OUR 
PRICES ARE LOWER THAN HITHERTO. 

We call especial attention to our SILKS, 
as we are now offering some wonderful 
bargains. 

Our Spring Catalogue is now ready for 
distribution. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
DERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ COSTUMES 


In the Newest Designs, 


CHILDREN'S & MISSES SUITS, 


All Sizes and Styles, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 


Our Fashion Book and Price-List, of over 100 pages, 
is now out, and will be forwarded on receipt of three 
cents postage. 


RICHARD MEARES & C0., 


6th Avenue and 19th Street. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


MAIL OR- 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, * Wr ise due 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, r. TTT TT. 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
BED RW GRO FONE, c ccscccccceccsgveccsces 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except ‘n cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Bram, to avoid chance of loss. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
50 Cc HROMO, | Snowflake, &c., no 2 alike, 10c.; or 20 
¥ Motto > cards, 1 10c. Dime Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





; i Ne RYKES’BEARD > ELIXIR 
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¢ eats are from the original, and show » passive resulb 
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fect. Phg. post-paid Bev. 3 fer Sets. L. Leuird 
& CO. BoleAg’ ta, Pelatine, lil, Allothers counter! 
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5( Gold,Chromo, Lace, Motto, &c.,Cards in Case,name 
in Gold, 10c. DAVIDS & CO., Northford, Conn. 


Vy HAT TO DO THIS SUMMER, Ladies 
can make beautiful Turkish Rugs, by drawing 
in Rags, Yarn, Worsted, &c., into our stamped Burlap 
Patterns. Pleasant work for spare moments. Large 
sample, with hook and directions, mailed for $1. Send 
stamp for descriptive circular. Atte ntion, Agents! 
TURKISH RUG PATTERN CO. (over Bluxome ’s), 
339 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
" 777 A YEAR and or r€ snses to agents. Outfit Free, 
s Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


I 2t0 our Prettiest Motto Chromo Carda, or 25 [llumi- 
nated Chromos,10c. Nassau Carp Co. ,Nassau,N.Y. 
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Two. THREE. 


THE TALE OF A CAT. 





FACETIZ. 


A very prepossessing young lady, canvassing for a 

»pular book, stepped into the office of a broker, and 
Roding him apparently at leisure, asked him to look at 
her book, The gentleman informed her that it would 
only be a waste of time, as he could not purchase it. 
bad , never mind that!” ejaculated the vivacious young 
woman ; ‘it won’t cost any thing to look at it, even if 
you don’t buy. I should like to have you read some 
portions of it, and see what it is.’ 

The accommodating broker took the volume, and 
glancing at the ay commenced a perusal of 
the introduction. This finished, he began at the first 
chapter, and read carefully and leisurely along. It 
was about nine o’clock when he commenced, and an 
hour passed silently away, when the book agent be- 
gan to show signs of nervousness, which were appar- 
ently naar Sus 5 wat the broker, for he never took his 
eyes from the volume, but read steadily on. Eleven 
o'clock came, and the lady began to walk smartly 
around the room, glancing occasionally out of the 
windows. At noon the broker was still reading, and 
the agent wore a decidedly troubled countenance. A 
few moments before one o’clock the broker laid the 
book down, leisurely donned his overcoat and hat, and 
remarked: “That is a very good book. I am sorry I 
can not read more of it, but I am obliged to go to din- 
ner. If you call this afternoon, I will continue read- 

” 


ing +. Ei 5 ER 
A Marrer or Monry.—It is easier for most people to 
“marry and settle” than to “settle” and marry. The 
first may be done by a proper tie, but the other can 
not be effected without property. 
_——_>———_ 
DRAWING INFERENCES, 


“T liked your sermon very much to-day, with a sin- 
gle exception,” said a worthy pastor to a minister who 
had occupied his — a portion of the Sabbath. 

“ Well, what was the exception ?” 

“TI think you used rather too many technical 
phrases.” 

“Did 1? I didn’t think of it.” 

“ You repeatedly spoke of drawing inferences. Now 
that was Greek to many hearers.” 

“Oh no. Most every one, of course, knows what 
we mean by drawing an inference.” 

**You are mistaken, brother, as sure as you live. I 
do not believe one-half of my congregation would un- 
derstand the phrase.” 

“You certainly can not be right.” 

“T am. Now there is Mr. Smith”—pointing out a 
man just turning the corner—‘“ who is quite an intelli- 
gent farmer. e will overtake him, and I will ask 
him if he can draw an inference, and I do not believe 
that he will understand me,” 

Accordingly the two ministers quickened their pace, 
and as they came up to the said Mr. Smith, his pastor 
said to him, “ Brother Smith, can you draw an iufer- 
ence ?” 

Brother Smith, thus summarily interrogated, looked 
at his pastor for some fifteen seconds, quite surprised, 
and then, rather rym “yg said: “W ell, I suppose I 








Nowapays.—If a man dies rich nowadays it is as- 
sumed to be evidence that. he was a fraud; and if he 
leaves a will, he will stand a chance of being proved 
to have been insane. 

—_——@—— 


A REQUEST. 
To THE O»sERVER AT THE SiGNAL Orrior. 


Please, Mr. Observer, obligingly say, 
As a limitless favor to me, 

Regarding the weather, what sort of a day 

‘o-morrow is going to be. 

My reason for asking is this: I have bought 
A beautiful gossamer hat; 

And I’m very desirous to know if I ought 
To venture out walking in that. 


And, Mr. Observer, so weatherly-wise, 
It’s further my purpose to seek 

Some knowledge concerning the state of the skies 
Forth-coming on Saturday week ; 

I wouldn’t have asked, but some fellows I know 
(And jolly good fellows, and game) 

Have asked me to go out with them for a row 
On the day I'd the honor to name. 


And, Mr. Observer, just say, by-the-bye, 
What sort of a wind it vill be, 

And whether the sea will be dreadfully high, 
Next Saturday morning but three. 

I fear that I trouble you more than enough, 
But I’m going to Boston by boat; 

And I feel so exceedingly queer when it’s rough 
That I should be obliged by a note. 


And, Mr. Observer, enlighten me, please, 
While your prophecy-mood is in tune, 

As to whether it’s likely to snow or to freeze 
On the tenth and eleventh of June. 

I'm sorry to worry, but I and my mate, 
As we're up to our changeable clime, 

Have made an agreement to go for a skate 
If the weather should serve at the time. 


And, Mr. Observer, just give me a line 
To say if the land will be vext 

With boisterous weather, or favored with fine, 
In the March of the year after next. 

I ask as Georgina Matilda (my love) 
Will settle the matter and splice 

Tr — < ; Some time in the month that I mentioned abov 
$4 Tip ne “EM ee If the weather's sufficiently nice. 

Win W/4 { 4 And, Mr. Observer, I'm burning to ask 

HIV 2 1 "%y 1 If it doesn’t encumber you some 
"3. : LY And isn’t a bit of a troublesome task 
To arrange all the weather to come? 

I’m sure it’s a feat that’s deserving of high 
And very particular praise, 

To cram all the rain that you have to supply 
In the given allowance of days. 








And, Mr. Observer, you couldn’t contrive 
(7 wish you would try it, for one!) 

To keep our lugubrious spirits alive 
With a fairer allowance of sun? 

I think this is all for the present that I 





could. I've got a pair of horses that can draw any 
thing to which they are hitched. But I shouldn’t like 
to on Sunday.” 











A BLOCK ON THE ELEVATED RAILROAD. 


“Take it I” 
“ Daren’t touch it.” 


Am very desirous to learn ; 
I've paid ‘em a shilling for you to reply, 
So wire, if you please, by return. 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 


Street Boy (to young gent whistling “I am the Captain,” etc.). “More Pinafore! This is really too 
dreadfully awful, you know !” 














